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Break  the  Circle! 


qne  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  retarding  business  recover/  is 
fear.  While  some  can  afFord  that  luxury,  to  many  others  it  means 
lack  of  work  and  real  suffering. 


Both  the  salary  earners  and  the  wage  earners  fear  discharge  and 
loss  of  income.  Having  seen  others  discharged,  they  fear  they  will  be 
next.  Anticipating  such  a  calamity,  they  buy  only  the  bare  necessities  and 
save  against  possible  unemployment.  This  is  paralyzing  the  usual  flow 
of  commodities  and  results  in  the  vicious  circle  of  smaller  sales,  less 
people  employed  and  decreased  buying  power. 


Already  some  leading  industries  have  announced  that  they  will  not 
reduce  wages.  That  is  fine,  if  they  furnish  work.  While  time  and  natural 
readjustment  are  the  only  complete  remedies  for  business  recovery,  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  in  two  ways.  Let  employers  post  notices  that 
there  will  be  no  more  discharges  except  for  cause.  Another  suggestion 
already  made  needs  emphasizing.  Let  all  who  can,  give  work  at  least  to 
one  person.  Acute  conditions  require  drastic  remedies.  The  property  of 
individuals  and  stockholders  will  be  worth  more  in  the  future  if  it  is  used 
to  help  those  who  need  it  now.  Saving  people  is  more  important  than 
saving  money.  Our  property  must  support  our  population. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


President  LeBoutillier  Honored  by  France 

On  August  19th  last,  in  the  presence  of  leading 
retailers  of  New  York  City,  Philip  LeBoutillier,  your 
President,  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  Decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  as  an  official  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  French  Government. 

In  conferring  the  Decoration,  M.  M.  Garreau-Dom- 
basle.  Commercial  Attache  of  the  French  Embassy 
in  the  United  States,  said  in  part: 

“I  want  to  emphasize  that  your  personality  is  fully 
appreciated  in  France.  You  represent  those  who  co¬ 
operate  most  effectively  in  keeping  the  reputation  of 
French  goods  and  in  tightening  our  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship,  through  giving  the  public  a  better  knowledge 
of  French  production.” 

President  LeBoutillier,  replying  as  President  of  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York  said; 

“Knowing  that  the  intent  is  to  honor  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  let  me  express  sincere  appreciation  on  its  behalf 
and  personally.  Our  members  have  been  for  many 
years  close  friends  of  your  country  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  mutual  friendship  and  trade  of  the  two 
nations  may  steadily  increase.” 

His  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 

While,  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him.  President  LeBoutillier  regarded  it  more 
in  the  light  of  a  token  of  appreciation  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  goodwill  by  the  French  Government  to  the 
merchants  of  New  York  and  the  members  of  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  of  our  country,  than  to  him¬ 
self  personally. 

Few  men  can  point  to  a  more  successful  record  of 
achievement  than  Philip  LeBoutillier  —  successful 
merchant,  able  leader  of  his  Craft,  untiring  worker  in 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  City,  State  and  Na. 
tion,  as  well  as  devoting  himself  generously,  but  with 
reserved  modesty,  to  many  worthy  humanitarian 
movements,  especially  those  affecting  the  youth  of  our 
nation, — this  is  a  brief  description  of  the  manifold 
activities  of  President  LeBoutillier. 


He  well  deserves  the  signal  honor  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  country  of  his  forefathers. 

The  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  of  the  United  States 
congratulates  you.  President  LeBoutillier. 

Legislation  and  the  Consumer 

At  the  present  time  the  Congress  and  all  State 
Legislatures  are  in  adjournment.  In  many  instances, 
their  members  are  engaged  in  campaigns,  giving  an 
account  of  their  stewardship  to  their  constituents,  in 
hopes  of  being  reelected  to  represent  again  the  people 
of  their  political  districts. 

We  wonder  to  what  extent  the  citizenry  of  our 
country  is  familiar  with  pending  legislation  which 
these  legislators  will  be  asked  to  consider  during  the 
coming  sessions  and  which  will  affect  the  people  of 
our  nation? 

W'e  fear  the  answer  is  “The  public  is  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  bills  and  is  not  conscious  of  the 
effects  which  their  passage  would  have  upon  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  daily  commodities.” 

These  bills  are  sponsored  by  groups  of  individuals 
in  an  attempt  to  promote  their  own  selfish  interests. 

Do  your  customers  fully  understand  that  the  Kelly 
Price  Fixing  Bill,  which  will  come  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  Congress  in  December,  permits  manufacturers 
of  trademarked  and  branded  commodities  to  dictate 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  their  products  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  buying  public?  Do  they  realize  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  no  provision  is  made  to 
review  these  prices  to  see  whether  they  are  justified? 
Are  they  aware  that  during  a  period  of  dropping 
commodity  prices,  manufacturers  can  maintain 
under  this  proposed  bill,  price  levels  at  their  own 
arbitrary  discretion? 

Yet  this  bill  was  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  without  any  hearings 
being  afforded  to  representatives  of  consumers  and  the 
retailers  who  serve  them. 
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Do  your  customers  understand  that  the  Vestal  De¬ 
sign  Copyright  Bill,  which  passed  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  and  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Patents  of  the  Senate,  does,  in  its  present  form, 
permit  the  creation  of  monopolies  in  production  and 
distribution  with  resulting  increase  in  prices  for  lines 
of  merchandise  coming  within  its  scope?  We  all 
favor  adequate  protection  for  the  creator  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  design,  but  we  believe  the  Vestal  Bill  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  fails  to  accomplish  this;  is  unfair  to  the 
retailer;  and  will  add  heavier  economic  burdens  for 
the  consumers  of  our  country. 

During  the  recent  sessions  of  State  Legislatures,  68 
sales  tax  measures  were  introduced  in  over  twenty 
states.  The  present  outlook  indicates  that  sales  tax 
bills  will  be  rather  generally  considered  during  the 
coming  legislative  season  as  a  means  of  increasing 
state  revenue.  In  most  instances,  these  proposed  state 
tax  bills  impose  this  new  tax  burden  in  addition  to 
the  municipal,  county,  state  and  federal  taxes  al¬ 
ready  being  collected. 

Here  again,  retailers  and  consumers  pay  the  bill. 
In  the  higher  priced  items  of  merchandise,  it  will  be 
possible  to  pass  the  tax  directly  on  to  the  customer, 
but  in  price  lines  retailing  for  less  than  $1.00,  the 
merchant  will  have  to  absorb  the  tax  and  in  many 
instances  pay  it  directly  out  of  his  profits. 

Do  your  customers  fully  realize  that  general  sales 
tax  legislation  applies  to  every  retail  transaction  and 
includes  those  lines  which  are  universally  regarded 
as  necessities  of  life?  In  states  where  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  enacted,  neither  consumer  nor  retailer 
seemed  to  appreciate  its  far-reaching  effects  until  the 
law  became  operative.  Now  these  very  states  are 
mustering  their  opposition  to  this  form  of  taxation, 
but  we  need  hardly  remind  you  that  it  is  easier  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  dangerous  legislation  than 
to  repeal  it  once  it  has  been  enacted. 

Reports  from  Washington  portend  the  introduction 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  of  a  bill  to  increase 
first-class  postal  rates  from  2c  to  21/^c  per  ounce. 
In  previous  issues  of  The  Buixetin  we  already  have 
commented  upon  this  proposal,  pointing  out  the  in¬ 
justice  of  increasing  rates  for  a  class  of  mail  which  is 
yielding  a  large  profit,  while  other  classes  of  mail  are 
being  operated  at  a  great  loss.  If  this  proposal  should 
be  regarded  favorably  by  Congress,  we  would  have 
another  Act  on  our  statute  books  increasing  the  cost 
of  mail  service  to  our  people. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  legislative  measures, 
pending  or  proposed  at  the  present  time,  which  tend 
to  restrict  American  business  and  add  to  the  economic 
burdens  of  the  American  people. 

Your  Association  has  already  adopted  a  definite 
position  in  regard  to  each  one  of  these  proposed 


measures.  Our  position  in  each  instance  has  been 
determined  after  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  such  legislation  upon  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike.  No  opportunity  has  been  lost  in  tbe 
past  in  making  known  to  legislators  our  attitude. 
Committees  of  your  Association  have  filed  briefs  and 
have  made  personal  appearances  before  legislative 
committees  for  this  purpose. 

Now  is  the  time,  when  your  officeholders  and  office- 
seekers  are  in  your  midst,  to  make  known  to  them 
why  such  measures,  as  enumerated  in  this  editorial, 
are  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  retailers  and  the 
American  public. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  enlist  the  support  of 
consumer  organizations  in  your  communities  in  oppos¬ 
ing  these  measures  which,  if  enacted,  will  so  vitally 
affect  their  every  purchase.  Many  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  are  already  awake  to 
the  obnoxious  features  of  such  legislation.  How  do 
your  consumer  organizations  stand?  Are  they  fully 
informed  of  their  dangerous  effects?  If  not,  it  is  up 
to  you,  as  their  purchasing  agent,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  facts. 

Legislatures  may  not  be  in  session  at  present,  but 
the  time  is  opportune  for  consumers  and  retailers  to 
point  out  to  our  lawmakers  why  these  bills  are  un¬ 
fair,  uneconomic,  and  constitute  unwarranted  inter¬ 
ferences  with  business,  as  well  as  creating  additional 
burdens  for  the  American  people. 

Government  Needs  Business  Leaders 

Of  recent  years  the  expression  “Governmental  In¬ 
terference  with  Business”  has  become  a  most  popular 
one.  At  every  session  of  Congress  and  in  the  State 
I^egislatures  throughout  the  country,  bills  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  introduced,  limiting  and  restricting  the 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  of  our  people. 
Many  of  these  measures,  if  enacted,  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  healthy  development  of  the 
economic  life  of  our  nation. 

Who  is  responsible  for  these  measures?  They  are 
sponsored  mostly  by  lawmakers  who  are  not  equipped 
by  training  or  experience  in  the  ways  of  business. 
In  many  instances  they  are  conceived  by  legal  minds, 
possessed  of  a  false  perspective  of  the  problems  of 
production,  distribution,  finance  and  transportation. 

Every  now  and  then  some  business  leader  or  captain 
of  industry,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  enters  the 
political  arena.  Their  influence  in  our  legislative 
chambers  serves  as  a  deterrent  factor  in  creating  laws 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  busi¬ 
ness  generally  and  of  the  American  people. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  the  public  press  of  our  country  has  announced 
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that  Julius  Meier,  President  of  Meier  &  Frank,  a  lead¬ 
ing  merchant  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  a  member 
of  your  Association,  has  been  nominated  for  Governor 
of  his  State.  Reports  from  the  West  Coast  at  this 
time  portend  his  election  to  that  office. 

To  Julius  Meier  can  be  attributed  much  of  the 
success  attained  by  his  great  organization  in  the  field 
of  retailing.  We  are  certan  that  he  wiU  bring  the 
same  measure  of  ability  and  sound  judgment  to  the 
administration  of  the  chief  executive  office  of  his 
State.  No  doubt,  his  candidacy  and  subsequent  elec¬ 
tion  will  mean  a  sacrifice  on  his  part.  However,  since 
the  public  welfare  of  the  people  of  Oregon  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Julius  Meier  can  feel  assured  that  this  sacri¬ 
fice  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Julius  Meier  is  setting  a  noble  example  to  his  fellow 
merchants  throughout  the  country. 

Our  nation  needs  more  men  of  his  type  who,  having 
made  a  success  of  great  business  enterprises,  are  ready 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  problems  of  government. 

Cooperative  Action  Needed  to  Decrease 
Garment  Alterations 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  on  foot  between  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a  decrease  in  returns 
of  ready-to-wear  merchandise  and  of  alteration  costs. 
Although  there  are  minor  points  of  disagreement 
between  the  retailer  and  the  manufacturer,  on  the 
whole  their  interests  are  one  and  the  same,  namely  to 
produce  and  distribute  garments  which  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  customer.  Returns  and  alteration  costs 


due  to  poorly  fitted  garments  are  a  burden  to  pro¬ 
ducer,  retailer  and  consumer  alike. 

It  is  in  the  inspection  departments  and  alteration 
rooms  of  retailers  that  defects  and  lack  of  standard¬ 
ization  in  sizing  are  detected.  A  systematic  tabulation 
of  these  defects  by  retailers  and  the  passing  on  of  this 
information  to  the  manufacturer  should  result  in  cor¬ 
rective  measures  which  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
importance  of  the  problem.  The  more  progressive 
manufacturers  will  seize  this  opportunity  to  keep 
informed  regarding  the  reason  why  their  garments 
do  not  fit  and  wiU  be  most  willing  to  make  necessary 
adjustments.  Certainly  the  retailer  is  in  the  most 
advantageous  position  to  accumulate  information  of 
this  character  which  wiU  be  beneficial  to  the  entire 
industry. 

We  know  that  apparel  manufacturers  wiU  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  findings  which  result 
from  the  study  and  which  will  be  representative  of 
the  general  experience  of  retail  stores. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  a  cooperative  effort  which 
has  been  initiated  by  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
This  movement  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  every 
merchant. 

The  work  has  just  been  undertaken.  We  shaU  tell 
you  more  about  it  later,  as  important  developments 
occur. 
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The  Business  Outlook 

By  Paul  M.  Mazub,  Lehman  Brothers,  New  York  City 

Author  of  “Principles  of  Organization  Applied  to  Modern  Retailing” 
and  “American  Prosperity — Its  Causes  and  Consequences" 


The  beginning  of  each  quarter  of  the  business  year 
since  the  depression  started  has  been  designated  as 
the  time  for  staging  a  recove^.  At  present  there 
are  many  pronouncements  concerning  the  probable  rate 
of  increase  as  the  Fall  commences.  There  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  usual  seasonal  acceleration  of  business, 
but  how  complete  a  resumption  of  activity  there  will 
be,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  start  definitely.  There 
are  too  many  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We  can,  however,  get  back  to  the  basic  principle 
underlying  the  whole  question  of  our  prosperity.  If 
we  believe  that  the  buying  habits  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  people  can  be  permanently  changed  by 
poor  times,  then  we  must  expect  a  long-drawn-out  peri¬ 
od  of  readjustment.  Whether  or  not  consumer  habits  of 
the  country  are  actually  retrograding  must  be  the  final 
determining  factor.  But,  if  these  habits  are  permanent 
and  almost  as  inexorable  as  laws  of  nature,  then  the 
bad  times  will  be  of  relatively  short  duration,  and  the 
accumulation  of  purchaser  desires  during  this  period  of 
restricted  buying  will  cause  a  sharp  upturn  in  retail 
trade  just  as  soon  as  confidence  has  been  restored. 

At  least  ninety  percent  of  normal  purchasing  power 
is  still  available  in  spite  of  hysterical  statements  on  the 
subject.  Although  the  present  depression  has  been 
caused  by  overproduction  in  certain  lines,  we  are  far 
from  being  in  a  state  of  satiation  as  a  nation,  for  the 
needs  and  desires  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people  exceed  the  accumulated  stocks  of  goods  on  hand 
at  this  time.  As  lower  prices  bring  them  within  the 
purchasing  range  of  additional  customers,  these  sur¬ 
pluses  are  being  used  up,  and  purchaser  groups  are 
forming  new  buying  habits  that  will  help  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning  after  the  present  period  of 
readjustment. 

Much  Voluntary  Restriction  of  Purchasing 

Although  many  potential  customers  do  not  buy  shoes, 
or  clothing,  or  furniture  because  they  have  not  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  much  of  the  present  slump  in 
business  is  due  to  voluntary  restriction  of  purchases. 
Savings  accounts  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  because 
of  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  concerning  what  the 
future  has  in  store.  As  soon  as  confidence  has  been 
revived,  this  reservoir  of  savings  can  and  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  many  con¬ 
sumers.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  requires  un¬ 
usual  inducements — either  lowered  prices  or  attractive 
novelties — to  stimulate  buying. 

The  “marginal  purchases”  of  consumers  are  the  ones 
chiefly  affected  by  this  restricted  buying.  We  must  all 
continue  to  eat,  to  wear  clothing,  and  to  be  housed. 
There  is  a  certain  choice  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food 
we  buy,  and  we  can  wear  garments  longer  before  re¬ 
placing  them,  and  can  defer  purchases  of  additional 
household  furnishings  and  equipment,  but  whether  we 


are  producers  or  not  we  all  continue  to  be  consumers 
on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale. 

The  “Average  American”  is  often  pictured  as,  a  lux¬ 
urious  tyi>e  of  person,  with  motors  and  servants,  an 
elaborate  wardrobe  and  freedom  to  travel  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  amusement.  Actually  the  number 
of  people  in  the  United  States  able  to  maintain  such  a 
scale  of  living  would  make  up  only  one  fair  sized  city. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  population  is  in  one  of  the 
income  groups  where  the  bulk  of  their  purchasing  power 
is  expended  upon  necessities,  and  although  the  quality 
of  these  can  be  lowered  to  some  extent  and  although 
purchases  can  be  deferred  for  a  time  while  “a  little  more 
wear”  is  extracted  from  apparel  and  household  articles, 
there  can  be  no  indefinite  postponement.  Necessity 
buying  cannot  decrease  sharply,  for  any  length  of  time, 
for  the  population  as  a  whole.  A  certain  number,  due 
to  unemployment  and  lack  of  funds,  may  radically  cut 
their  expenditures.  As  they  obtain  work  and  again 
enter  the  market  others  may  curtail  their  buying,  but 
this  group  which  is  not  making  any  purchases  is  a 
changing  one  and  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  consumers. 

Total  Consumption  Rate 

Studies  made  over  a  period  of  years  have  proven 
that  four  and  one  half  per  cent  is  the  normal  rate  of 
increase  in  consumption.  There  have  been  minor  varia¬ 
tions  due  to  temporary  conditions,  but  this  is  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  consistent  average.  The  volume  of  goods  pro¬ 
duced  has  had  but  little  effect  upon  this  rate.  Graphi¬ 
cally,  consumption  might  be  showui  as  a  straight  line, 
while  production  would  be  represented  by  one  which 
rises  above  and  then  dips  below  it  in  alternating  curves. 

During  the  last  few  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
early  months  of  1929,  high  speed  production  schedules 
were  turning  out  goods  in  excess  of  the  demand  for 
them,  thus  creating  surpluses  which  made  it  imperative 
that  factories  slow  up  or  close  entirely  while  these 
accumulated  stocks  were  l)eing  sold.  The  restricted 
buying  power  of  workers  in  these  lines  curtailed  many 
other  activities.  Production  must  either  remain  at  a 
slower  tempo  until  the.se  surpluses  have  been  di.sposed 
of — as  has  been  the  method  in  all  previous  depressions 
following  boom  periods — or  it  must  l)e  redirected  into 
channels  where  the  saturation  point  has  not  been  tem¬ 
porarily  reached. 

Cycles  May  Be  Avoided 

These  cycles  of  overproduction  followed  by  closed 
factories  and  idle  workers,  have  been  regarded  in  the 
past  as  unavoidable  evils  of  our  economic  system.  A 
new  philosophy  is  now  developing,  based  on  a  belief 
that  the  rates  of  production  and  consumption  can  be 
adjusted  so  that  booms  and  depressions,  succeeding 
each  other,  will  no  longer  make  .'\merican  life  so  like 
a  ride  on  a  roller  coaster. 
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President  LeBoutillier  Receiving  Decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  the 
French  Government 


Scene  at  the  presentation  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Decoration 
to  President  Philip  LeBoutillier,  August  19,  1930 


Left  to  right,  front  row:  William  A.  Fitzgerald  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  John  S. 
Burke,  vice-president  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Edward  C.  Blum,  president  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  M.  M.  Gar- 
reau-Dombasle,  Commercial  Attache  of  the  French  Embassy,  i)resident  Philip  LeBoutillier,  Samuel  W.  Reyburn 
president  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  Captain  William  J.  Pedrick.  managing  director  of  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  H. 
Nelson  Street,  managing  director  of  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

Second  row :  Henry  W.  Hicks  of  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ralph  Gamble,  vice-president  of  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  Percy  S.  Straus,  vice-president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Clarkson  Cowl,  president  of 
James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc. 
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Analyzing  a  Department’s  Operating 

Check-List  of  Steps  to  Be  Taken  in  the  Study 
of  a  Department’s  Cost  of  Operation 


By  Bernard  W.  Smith,  Director  of  Research  and  Planning,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 


IT  is  needless  to  point  out  again  the  trend  shown  by 
the  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Harvard  University  towards  an  increased  cost  of 
operation  and  a  diminishing 
percentage  of  net  profit  in 
Department  and  Specialty 
Stores.  This  alarming  rise  in 
expenses  has  been  continuing 
for  several  years  and  has  been 
receiving  the  attention  of  re¬ 
tail  executives  throughout  the 
country. 

This  problem,  however,  has 
become  more  acute  in  the 
past  eight  or  nine  months 
since  retail  stores, — as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  drop  in  commodity 
prices  which  is  reflected  in 
the  store  by  a  lower  average 
salescheck,  —  must  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  transactions  in 
order  to  maintain  present 
volume,  driving  the  cost  of 
doing  business  still  higher. 

The  foremost  question  in 
the  minds  of  Store  Managers 
is  what  steps  to  take  in  order 
to  reduce  operating  cost,  re¬ 
membering  that  at  the  aver¬ 
age  net  profit  of  1.6%,  a 
saving  of  $160  in  operating 
cost  is  equivalent  to  the  aver¬ 
age  net  profit  resulting  from 
a  sales  volume  of  $10,000. 

The  largest  expense  item 
in  a  retail  store  budget  is 
payroll.  Payroll,  besides  being 
the  largest  item  of  expense, 
is  also  the  most  easily  and 
directly  controlled.  There  are 
several  ways  of  attacking  the 
problem  of  salary  reduction 

in  order  to  reduce  expenses.  One  is  to  arbitrarily  re¬ 
duce  salaries  as  some  of  the  large  industrial  plants  have 
recently  attempted.  This  method  is  unsound  and  is 
justly  frowned  upon  by  the  leading  stores  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  high  wages  are  not 
consistent  with  low  operating  costs.  Furthermore,  a 
general  salary  reduction  produces  a  diminution  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  employees  which  not  only  adds 
to  the  vicious  circle  of  general  depression  but  also  is 


The  accompanying  article  represents 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  general  management  problems  of 
store  operation  which  will  appear  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  issues  of  The  Bulletin 
under  the  heading  of  “Store  Managers’ 
Council”.  The  first  articles  of  this  series 
will  be  devoted  to  methods  of  reducing 
store  operating  expenses. 

In  the  adjoining  article,  Mr.  Bernard 
W.  Smith,  Director  of  Research  and 
Planning,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  out¬ 
lines  the  general  method  of  approaching 
the  problem  of  expense  reduction.  This 
method  is  as  applicable  to  the  small 
store  as  to  the  large  store  and  does  not 
require  departmental  specialization  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  end.  It  really  points  out  the 
(crucial  spots  where  waste  may  creep  in. 

This  article  will  be  followed  in  subse¬ 
quent  issues  by  concrete  illustrations  of 
how  these  principles  have  been  applied 
successfully  to  specific  phases  of  store 
oierat'cn.  Part  of  this  material  will  be 
>’nr>or<^orated  in  the  thorough  study  on 
this  subject  now  being  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Operating  Expenses  of  the 
.Store  Managers’  Division.  Contributions 
from  store  managers  of  information 
along  these  lines  are  welcome. 

George  L.  Plant, 

General  Manager 
Store  Managers’  Division 


bound  to  result  in  a  reduced  morale  in  the  organization 
which  may  take  years  to  counteract. 

A  sounder  and  more  effective  method  of  reducing 
payroll  expense  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  individual  salary  but 
to  exert  all  effort  towards  in¬ 
creasing  individual  produc¬ 
tion  and  thus  reduce  the  unit 
cost. 


Increasing  Production 
Efficiency 

But  how  increase  produc¬ 
tion?  Driving,  bullying,  ex¬ 
horting,  will  produce  only  a 
temporary  result.  A  scien¬ 
tific  basis  must  be  found  to 
produce  the  desired  increase 
in  production.  The  major 
obstacle  in  bringing  about 
this  increase  in  production  is 
the  absence  in  most  cases  of 
absolute  standards  of  meas¬ 
urement.  How  many  com¬ 
plaints  should  a  tracer 
handle  ?  How  many  sales 
should  a  salesclerk  make? 
How  many  packages  make  up 
a  wrapper’s  full  day?  Having 
no  absolute  standards,  stores 
resort  to  comparative  stand¬ 
ards  which  are  misleading  and 
dangerous  in  that  they  may 
falsely  assure  you  the  job  you 
are  doing  is  right,  or  drive 
you  towards  attempting  ex¬ 
tremes  which  are  impossible. 
The  store  manager,  in  order 
to  reduce  his  operating  cost, 
must  study  his  own  problem 
to  discover  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  his  unit  cost. 
Below  I  will  outline  in 
general  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  study  of  the  work 
of  a  department  in  order  to  reduce  cost: 

1.  CHART  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 

If  a  complete  department  is  studied,  draw  or¬ 
ganization  chart  showing  lines  of  responsibility. 

This  is  more  important  than  it  may  seem,  for 
very  often  departmental  results  are  ineffective  due 
to  the  presence  of  conflicting  lines  of  authority  or 
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the  non-existence  of  proper  lines  of  authority. 

2.  ANALYZE  THE  JOB 

studying  the  details  of  what  is  being  done  to  deter¬ 
mine  : — 

a.  The  purposes  or  functions  of  each  job. 

1).  Whether  the  purposes  of  the  job  are 
necessary. 

c.  If  necessary  can  or  does  any  other  part 
of  the  organization  perform  the  same  or 
a  similar  function? 

It  is  often  the  experience  of  stores  that  certain  jobs, 
because  they  are  performed  well,  are  never  studied  or 
reviewed.  Upon  close  and  exacting  scrutiny  they  may 
be  found  to  be  unnecessary,  or  can  be,  with  very  slight 
effort,  consolidated  with  other  departments.  This  du¬ 
plication  most  often  occurs  in  the  matter  of  statistical 
work,  as  in  cases  where  buyers  records  for  which  cleri¬ 
cal  help  has  to  be  provided,  duplicate  records  in  the 
controller’s  office,  or  in  the  case  of  an  employment  de¬ 
partment  duplicating  census  or  payroll  figures. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  selling  departments  as 
well.  If  the  cost  in  a  selling  department  is  high,  an 
analysis  may  show  that  some  of  the  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  that  department  is  duplicated  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  that  if  the  duplication  is  eliminated,  the 
space  of  the  department  can  be  condensed  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  necessary  to  cover  the  department  reduced, 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  store's  sales  volume, — 
in  point  of  fact,  a  healthy  centralization  will  increase 
sales. 

3.  DRAW  WORK  SCHEDULE 

Study  the  time  when  the  work  is  being  performed : — 

a.  Does  the  amount  of  work  vary  hourly, 
daily,  weekly  or  seasonally? 

b.  Does  the  employee  have  to  wait  for  work  ? 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  time  when  work 
arrives  may  enable  you  to  substitute  part- 
timers  where  previously  it  was  considered 
impossible,  or  use  late  or  early  shifts  in 
other  departments,  so  that  those  employ¬ 
ees  who  deiiend  on  the  work  coming  to 
them  will  always  have  work  ahead. 

A  great  deal  of  money  can  l)e  saved  in  the  purchase 
of  new  and  expensive  equipment  if  studies  are  made 
to  determine  whether  the  equipment  already  purchased 
is  functioning  full  time. 

4.  STANDARDIZE  THE  WORKING  CONDI¬ 

TIONS 

Having  determined  that  the  work  being  done  is 
necessary  and  should  l)e  jjerformed  by  the  particu¬ 
lar  department  performing  that  oj)eration,  the  next 
step  is  to  analyze  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  being  performed. 

a.  Does  the  operator  have  the  correct  equip¬ 
ment  ? 


b.  Is  the  workplace  arranged  to  enable  the 
individual  to  achieve  a  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  ? 

The  designing  of  correct  individual 
workplaces  is  extremely  important.  An 
outlay  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  provid¬ 
ing  packing  tables  of  proper  size  and 
shape  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  in 
])acking  cost,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in 
errors  and  complaints.  The  proper  des'gn 
of  a  cashier’s  change  Ixjx,  or  a  printed 
form  arranged  so  that  the  clerical  may 
enter  the  information  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  produces  astounding  results  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual’s  work. 

c.  Is  the  individual’s  workplace  located  in 
the  logical  sequence  of  the  complete  job? 

A  logical  arrangement  of  desks,  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  in  the  order  in  which  the  work 
is  being  performed,  will  save  many  steps 
for  the  worker,  simplify  supervision  and 
save  many  dollars  for  the  organization. 

5.  DEVISE  THE  ONE  BEST  WAY 

Having  completed  the  study  of  your  present  method 
of  doing  things,  you  are  now  ready  to  develop  the 
one  best  way  to  perform  that  particular  job  and 
establish  a  time  limit  in  which  the  job  is  to  be 
performed. 

The  result  of  the  study  made  hitherto  depends 
for  its  culmination  on  this  last  step.  Development 
of  the  one  best  way — unless  accompanied  by  time 
studies  to  indicate  the  expected  production  per  in¬ 
dividual,  will  produce  unsatisfactory  results.  It  is 
the  development  of  the  standards  of  performance 
that  will  raise  the  individual  workers  to  the  goal 
you  are  setting  for  the  department.  However,  time 
studies  are  technical  jobs  and  should  not  be  under¬ 
taken  unless  the  person  making  these  studies  knows 
how  to  handle  this  tool,  for  many  a  danger  lurks 
in  the  path  of  the  inexperienced. 

6.  FIT  THE  PERSON  TO  THE  JOB 

Knowing  what  the  job  is  to  be,  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  job  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  job 
is  to  be  performed,  you  are  now  ready  to  set  the 
jiersonnel  standard  for  the  joh  so  that  your  em¬ 
ployment  department  may  scientifically  select  THE 
person  whose  qualities  and  qualifications  best  fit  the 
job  to  be  {jerformed.  Employment  technique  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  last  few  years  and  em¬ 
ployment  departments  if  given  sufficient  data  about 
the  job,  can  reduce  the  number  of  square  pegs  we 
try  to  fit  into  round  holes. 

7.  TRAIN  THE  EMPLOYEE  INTO  THE  ONE 

BEST  WAY 

Your  knowing  of  the  correct  way  to  do  things  is 
not  adequate.  Train  and  teach  the  individual  hired 
for  the  joh,  the  one  best  way  of  performing  the 
Continued  on  piujc  516 
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Tentative  Size  Charts  For  Children’s 
Rayon  Knit  Underwear 


On  an  order  from  the  Viscose  Company  of  America, 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  collected  all  existing 
data  in  the  industry  on  sizes  of  children’s  rayon  under¬ 
wear  merchandise  for  the  purjjose  of  furnishing  manu¬ 
facturers  of  rayon  underwear  authoritative  information 
on  the  sizes  of  the  articles  described  below.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  published  so  that  member  firms  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  possessing  size  specifications  on  rayon  under¬ 
wear  may  compare  their  sizes  with  the  charts  below. 
The  request  is  made  that  members  kindly  notify  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  225  West  34th  street. 
New  York,  if  any  of  the  figures  herein  are  found  to  be 
at  variance  with  specifications  in  use  by  the  stores. 

MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  GIRLS’  KNIT  RAYON  PAJAMAS 

(Two  Piece  Style) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  ok  Measuring 


BLOUSE: 

1.  Width  :  Measured  across  garment,  as  it  lies  spread 
out,  at  a  point  even  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
armhole  oi)ening. 

2.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  center  of  shoulder 
to  bottom  edge  of  garment. 

3.  Armhole:  Measured  from  top  of  armhole  to  low¬ 
er  edge  of  opening  as  garment  lies  spread  out. 

4.  Szoeep:  Measured  across  bottom  hem  of  garment 
as  it  lies  spread  out. 


10.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  center  of  upper  front  edge  of 
waist  band. 

11.  Back  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  upper  edge  of 


waist  band. 

Slf  of  GftnMOtt  8^ 

BLODSEi 
Width 

Total  Langth 
Anhola 
Sweep 

TROUSER I 
Total  Length 
Waist 

Waist  Stretohed 
Width  aeross  Seat 
Leg  Opening 
PrMtt  Rise 
Baek  Rise 


12  li  ii 

IS  16  IT  18 

19  20  21  22 

8  9  9  10 

14  16  16  17 


SS  35  36  37 

20  21  22  23 

34  36  38  41 

17  18  19  20 

7  8  9  10 

11  12  13  Id 

13  14  16  16^ 


Toleraneee 

18  plus  or  •ahui 

19  1  Laoh 

23  1  inch 

10  WlniMm 

18  X  laoh 

38  1  inch 

24  1  laeh 

44  Hinlaius 

21  1  Inoh 

11  ^  Ineh 

14^  1  inch 

17i  1  inch 


MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING 
SPACING  OF  SHOULDER  STRAPS  ON  BODICE 
TOP  COMBINATIONS  AND  VESTS  FOR 
CHILDREN 


TROUSER— £/t7.y/if  at  ll’aist: 

5.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  back  top  edge  of 
waist  band  as  garment  lies  spread  out,  to  inside 
liottom  edge  of  leg. 

6.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  w'aist  band  w’hen  garment  is  laid 
out  smoothly. 

7.  M’aist  Stretched  :  Twice  the  distance  measured  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  with 
elastic  completely  extended. 

8.  Width  across  Seat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  top  edge  of  waist  band. 

9.  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  leg  along  lower 
edge. 


(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 


Slf  of  Onrwnt 

Front  Spneing 
betwoen  strop 
end* 

Book  Sp*elng 
between  strep 

ends 

Strap  Length 


2  4  6  8 

4  4^  6 

si  4  4i  S 
7  9  10  10 


10  12  14^  ^ 

6  6i  7  7 

6i  C  C  8 

11  12  13  14 


Tolerances 
pPis  or  winus 

i  lAoh 

i  Ineh 
^  inoh 


Hotel  Sp*eiBg  between  ends  of  strap*  on  front  end  beck  of  geraent  Is 
neesured  fr«  Inside  edge  of  one  strap  to  Inside  edge  of  other 
strep.  This  meesurenent  Is  token  efter  gerMnt  is  brought  to 
the  cheat  aite.  * 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  CHILDREN’S  KNIT  RAYON  GOWNS 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Total  Length'.  Measured  from  top  of  shoulder  to 
bottom  of  hem. 

2.  Width ;  Measured  across  garment,  as  it  lies  spread 
out,  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment. 

3.  Armhole :  Measured  from  top  of  armhole  to  lower 
edge  as  garment  lies  spread  out. 

4.  Sweep:  Measured  across  bottom  hem  of  garment 
as  it  lies  spread  out. 


Slf  of  Qowi  ^ 

Total  LoBfth  26 

WUth  14 

Anbol*  6 

3**op  16 


1  i  1  12  21 

29  3S  37  39  41  43 

15  16  17  16  19  20 

6  6  7  7  6  9 

19  20  21  22  23  24 


Toloraneoo 

16  ploo^r  Shuo 

46  2 

21  1  iiieh 

10  Minim 

2S  1  iBoh 


MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  CHILDREN’S  KNIT  RAYON 
COMBINATONS 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width  :  Measured  across  garment,  as  it  lies  spread 
out,  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment.- 

2.  Total  Length  :  Measured  from  top  edge  of  should¬ 
er  to  bottom  edge  of  leg. 

3.  Trunk:  Twice  the  distance  measured  from  top 
edge  of  shoulder  to  center  of  bottom  line  of  crotch. 

4.  Body  Length :  Measured  from  top  edge  of  body 
of  garment  to  bottom  edge. 

5.  Width  across  Seat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  approximately  halfway  between  the  crotch 
and  the  waistline. 

6.  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  leg  along  lower 
edge. 

7.  Leg  Opening  Stretched :  Measured  across  leg  along 
lower  edge  with  elastic  completely  extended. 


MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  CHILDREN’S  KNIT  RAYON  PRINCESS 
SLIPS 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width :  Measured  across  garment,  as  it  lies  spread 
out,  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment. 

2.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  edge  of  should¬ 
er  strap  or  of  shoulder  of  garment  to  bottom  edge. 

3.  Shoulder  Straps:  Measured  from  top  edge  of 
body  of  garment  to  top  of  shoulder  as  garment  is 
spread  out. 

4.  Body  Length :  Measured  from  top  edge  of  body 
of  garment  to  top  of  shoulder  strap  as  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  spread  out. 

5.  Sweep:  Measured  across  bottom  hem  of  garment 
as  it  lies  spread  out. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  CHILDREN’S  RAYON  VESTS 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width  :  Measured  across  garment,  as  it  lies  spread 
out,  at  a  point  approximately  one  inch  below  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment. 

2.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  edge  of  should¬ 
er  strap  or  shoulder  of  garment  to  bottom  edge. 

3.  Body  Length  (bodice  top)  :  Measured  from  top 
edge  of  body  of  garment  to  liottom  edge. 

4.  Body  Length  (built-up)  :  Measured  from  top  edge 
of  body  of  garment  to  bottom  edge. 

Continued  on  page  528 
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Which  Is  the  Best  Type  of  Insuranee  Carrier 
Stock — Mutual — Reciprocal  ? 

By  John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance 


COMPETITION  is  keen  among  Insurance  Carriers 
and  the  buyer  of  insurance  is  often  in  doubt,  when 
considering  proposals,  as  to  which  “brand”  of  in¬ 
demnity  is  best  to  use. — The  proponents  of  each  type  of 
insurer  have  convincing  arguments. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  down  some  of 
the  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  of  each  type  of 
carrier,  as  claimed  by  the  carrier  or  denied  by  the 
competitors  of  such  carrier. 

A  glance  at  the  fig¬ 
ures  at  the  right  will  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  reader  that 
niucJi  of  the  insurance 
business  is  now  written 
by  stock  companies. 

Such  carriers  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  operated  to 
sell  insurance  for  profit, 
as  are  other  corpora¬ 
tions  to  sell  dry  goods, 
furniture,  etc. 

STOCK  COMPANIES 

Advantages  claimed  by  ])romoters  of  Stock  Company 
insurance  are : 

1.  Financial  Security.  While  a  higher  premium 
cost  may  result,  it  is  justified  because  sur¬ 
plus  insures  solvency.  Capital  and  surplus 
of  Stock  ComiKinies  in  the  aggregate  are  so 
gigantic  as  to  make  insolvency  almost  un¬ 
thinkable. 

2.  Precise  Cost  of  insurance  is  fixed  in  advance 
because  of  a  definite  rate  charge,  scientifi¬ 
cally  determined,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
Casualty  insurance  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  field  of  fire  underwriting.  The  price 
charged  takes  into  consideration  every  con¬ 
tingency,  and  the  policyholder  is  not  liable 
for  additional  amounts,  as  is  the  case  of 
Mutuals  and  Reciprocals  in  the  event  that 
funds  are  insufficient  to  pay  loss  claims. 

3.  Superior  Sendee.  With  offices  throughout 
the  entire  country,  equipped  to  give  the 
policyholder  complete  service  in  the  nature 
of  surveys,  inspections,  loss  prevention  and 
claim  adjusting,  the  Stock  Companies  are 
able  to  offer  better  service  than  Mutuals  or 
Reciprocals.  A  nationwide  organization  has 
a  tremendous  advantage  in  developing  a  wide 
distribution  of  risks  so  as  to  make  the  pro¬ 
tection  “catastrophe  proof.” 

4.  Expenses  are  maintained  at  low  figures  and 
consistent  with  the  service  rendered  because 
the  interests  of  the  corporate  stockholders 
must  be  considered. 


Disadvantages  as  claimed  by  Stock  Company  com¬ 
petitors  are : 

1.  High  expenses  l)ecause  of  impersonal  char¬ 
acter  of  management. 

2.  No  better  service  than  rendered  by  Mutuals 
and  Reciprocals. 

3.  Stock  Companies  are  controlled  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  (for  profit)  and  not  by  the  policy¬ 
holders. 

4.  Experience 
of  Mutuals 
and  Recip¬ 
rocals  has 
demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  they 
are  able  to 
operate  with 
safety  at 
lower  rates. 

5.  Distribution 
of  risks  is  no  more  satisfactory  than  in  a 
large  Mutual  or  Reciprocal. 

MUTUAL  COMPANIES 

Advantages  of  Mutual  insurance  as  claimed  by  its 
su])porters  are: 

1.  No  capital  stock — consequently  no  dividends 
to  be  paid  to  stockholders. 

2.  Insurance  at  cost  because  the  business  is 
owned  by  the  policyholders  and  risks  are 
carefully  selected. 

3.  Low  expenses  because  employees  are  usually 
on  a  salary  basis  and  for  that  reason  alone 
from  15%  to  20%  is  saved  in  commissions. 

4.  Particular  Mutuals  specializing  in  sprinkler 
equipped  properties  render  as  high  a  grade 
of  service  as  Stock  Companies. 

5.  Mutual  policyholders  are  interested  in  loss 
prevention.  Loss  ratios  for  a  select  group 
can  by  inspection  and  prevention,  together 
with  merit  rating  plan,  be  reduced  below  na¬ 
tional  averages,  one  of  the  factors  of  estab¬ 
lishing  rates. 

6.  Many  Mutuals  have  operated  for  many  years 
without  making  an  assessment  upon  their 
policyholders. 

Disadvantages  of  Mutual  insurance  as  claimed  by 
Mutual  competitors: 

1.  Policyholder  is  liable  to  assessment.  In 
some  states  non-assessabl  policies  are  per¬ 
mitted  when  the  surplus  of  the  company 
reaches  a  certain  figure.  Unless  such  a 
Mutual  is  assured  some  means  of  recoup- 
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ing  unusually  heavy  losses,  any  limitation  of  vel( 

liability,  or  assessment,  weakens  the  in-  clai 

demnity  to  the  policyholder — the  ones  who  1 

are  supposed  to  be  protected.  of 

2.  If  Mutuals  are  small  there  is  danger  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  meet  their  claims  in 
the  event  of  a  great  disaster. 

3.  The  advantage  of  risk  selection  and  low  cost 
is  apt  to  l)e  lost  if  a  Mutual  operates  over  a 
wide  territory. 

4.  Mutuals  as  a  rule  are  not  able  to  render  the 
.same  service  as  a  Stock  Company. 

5.  The  control  of  a  Mutual  is  no  more  in  the 
hands  of  a  policyholder,  than  is  the  control 
over  a  Stock  Company  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  policyholder. 

RECIPROCAL  INSURERS 

Reciprocal  underwriting  is  somewhat  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  that  of  Stock  or  Mutual  Companies. 

A  Reciprocal  office  is  a  place  where  indemnity  is 
exchanged  on  an  equitable  basis  between  all  members, 
according  to  the  terms  of  an  Agreement  and  Power  of 
Attorney  signed  by  every  member. 

The  business  is  promoted  by  a  manager,  designated 
attorney-in-fact,  who  receives  a  definite  compensation 
— a  percentage  of  all  income  in  some  exchanges  with 
all  other  expenses  borne  by  subscribers — while  attor-  as 
neys-in-fact  in  other  exchanges  receive  a  flat  commis¬ 
sion  on  income  out  of  which  all  expenses,  except  taxes 
and  legal  expenses  are  paid. 

A  Reciprocal  is  not  a  corporation  but  a  private,  or 
voluntary,  unincorporated  association  of  firms  and  in¬ 
dividuals  who  reciprocally  insure  each  other.  Each  sub¬ 
scriber  assumes  a  liability  on  the  risks  of  every  other 
member.  This  liability  is  several  and  not  joint,  which 
is  one  essential  difference  between  a  Reciprocal  and  a 
Mutual. 

The  powers  which  in  a  Stock  Company  are  in  the 
hands  of  its  corporate  officers  and  underwriters,  are 
in  a  Reciprocal  transferred  from  the  subscribing  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Reciprocal  to  the  manager  or  attorney-in-fact. 

The  subscriber,  having  granted  the  attorney  very 
wide  powers,  asks  himself  what  security  he  has  against 
exploitation  by  an  unscrupulous  manager  or  attorney- 
in-fact.  The  power  of  attorney  limits  the  liability  of  the 
individual  subscriber  and  he  is  liable  only  for  his  pro 
rata  share  of  losses  and  expenses. 

The  general  insurance  laws  of  the  various  states  do 
not  as  a  rule  affect  Inter-Insurance  or  Reciprocal  In¬ 
surance  agreements.  The  laws  in  the  main  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  fire  insurance  contracts,  an  underwriting  class 
on  which  there  is  never  an  accumulation  of  unsettled  or 
pending  claims.  In  all  but  a  few  states  where  Reciprocals 
are  permitted  to  operate,  the  Insurance  Department  has 
little  power  over  complete  activities  of  a  Reciprocal. 
While  it  has  power  to  require  and  maintain  reserves 
on  unearned  premium,  it  has  no  power  over  rates 
charged.  If  the  Reciprocal  does  not  choose  to  charge 
adequate  rates,  the  reserve  requirement  is  of  doubtful 
value  since  the  reserve  required  by  statute  is  a  stated 
percentage  of  premium.  Rate  cutting,  therefore  de¬ 


velops  low  reserves  and  sometimes  inability  to  meet 
claims. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  Reciprocals  for  their  kind 
of  insurance  are : 


1. Low  cost  by  elimination  of  much  expense. 

2.  No  profit,  except  to  subscribers. 

3.  Every  member  is  directly  interested  in  or¬ 
ganization  because  he  is  a  subscriber  as  well 
as  an  underwriter. 

4.  Assessment  for  liability  limited  except  for 
certain  debts  outside  of  the  exchange. 

5.  Reinsurance  for  large  conflagration  or 
catastrophe  losses  in  most  Reciprocals. 

6.  Excellent  claim  service  and  loss  prevention 
facilities. 

7.  Security  through  adequate  reserves  and  wise 
underwriting — particularly  applicable  to  Re¬ 
ciprocals  specializing  in  sprinkler  equipped 
properties. 

8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  bring  suits  against  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  an  exchange.  They 
may  be  served  on  the  Attorney-in- Fact,  or 
on  the  Insurance  Commissioner  in  states 
where  Reciprocals  are  licensed. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  Reciprocal  Insurance 
claimed  by  competitors  are : 

1 .  Cost  indefinite  depending  on  losses  and  ex¬ 
penses  and  because  members  are  liable  to 
assessment. 

2.  Large  sums  paid  to  attorney  who  promotes 
plan  for  personal  profit  alone.  An  unscrupu¬ 
lous  attorney  can  load  up  an  e.xchange  with 
a  lot  of  contracts  by  cutting  rates  and  leave 
the  poor  risks  to  develop  a  high  loss  ratio, 
with  eventual  disaster  not  only  to  the  policy¬ 
holder  having  losses  but  to  the  underwriting 
subscribers  as  well. 

3.  Full  control  in  hands  of  attorney-in-fact 
whose  authority  is  only  recalled  by  members 
revoking  their  power  of  attorney. 

4.  The  failure  of  some  Reciprocals  has  been 
due  to  inability  to  pay  losses  or  collect  as¬ 
sessments. 

5.  Liability  unlimited.  Limitation  of  assess¬ 
ment  in  a  Reciprocal  as  in  a  Mutual  may 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  exchange — in¬ 
demnity.  If  the  Reciprocal  cannot  make 
up  unusual  losses  from  a  special  reserve 
fund  or  from  reinsurance,  the  insured  na¬ 
turally  suffers  an  unexpected  loss  which  he 
had  believed  was  insured. 

Some  declare  that  even  assuming  the  right 
of  partners  —  Reciprocals  deny  they  are 
partnerships — they  may  limit  their  liability 
to  one  another  under  their  underwriting 
agreement  with  each  other,  but  they  cannot 
legally  limit  their  liability  (the  liability  of 
the  exchange)  to  a  third  person. 


Continued  on  page  526 
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Developing  an  Effective  Color  Coordination  Program 

By  A.  G.  Jarvis,  The  Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Delivered  before  the  Merchandise  Managers*  Division,  June  Convention,  New  York  City 


ON  May  9th  a  dozen  well  known  stylists  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  representing  over  half  a  dozen 
retail  groups  whose  four  hundred  stores  do  almost 
one  billion  dollars  annually,’  met  at  the  offices  of  the 
Textile  Color  Card  Association  of  America  and  with 
the  aid  and  counsel  of  that  association,  recommended  ten 
specific  basic  colors  as  important  for  the  fall  of  1930, 
for  store  wide  color  coordination  purposes.  The  colors 
selected  were ; 

THE  BROWNS:  Manila,  first  choice,  and 
Salvador  and  Bison  browns. 

THE  GREENS:  Cricket  green  first  choice, 
and  Marble  green. 

THE  REDS:  Rubytone,  first  choice,  and 
Winetone. 

THE  BLUES:  Admiralty,  first  choice,  and 
Bluglory. 

AS  A  NEW  BUT  VOLUME  COLOR 
NOTE:  Copperglo. 

The  importance  of  BLACK  as  an  outstanding 
volume  factor  was  also  emphasized. 

Since  then,  several  of  these  store  groups  have  had 
group  meetings  with  representatives  of  their  respective 
stores,  and  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  majority 
or  all  of  these  basic  colors.  The  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  dejiends  on  its  wide  spread  adoption  by  all  pro¬ 
gressive  retailers  and  the  object  of  this  address  is  to 
show  retailers  that  they  can  profital3ly  take  advantage 
of  the  basic  colors  suggested  at  the  May  9th  meeting. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  everyone,  by  th-s  time,  un¬ 
derstands  what  is  meant  by  departmental  color  coordina¬ 
tion.  In  case  there  is  still  a  doubt  in  someone’s  mind 
as  to  just  what  is  implied,  we  will  say  that  it  involves 
the  stocking  of  such  colors  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  store  as  will  enable  a  customer  to  artistically 
assemble  the  different  items  of  her  ensemble.  By  “ar¬ 
tistically”  we  mean  that  certain  items  will  have  to  color 
match  or  harmonize  with  certain  other  items. 

I  also  take  it  for  granted  that  everyone  desires  to 
color-coordinate  his  store.  The  difference  between  “de¬ 
sire”  and  “achievement”  in  this  respect  is  alxmt  ten 
million  dollars  in  lost  sales  and  markdowns.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  color  coordination  can  only  be  obtained  if  we  are 
willing  to  abandon  certain  false  notions  we  now  enter¬ 
tain  about  color. 

Fifteen  Browns  Not  Needed  for  a  Good 
“Assortment” 

The  first  false  notion  is  that  multiplicity  of  colors 
produce  increased  sales.  One  might  just  as  well  say 
that  twice  as  many  sizes  as  we  now  have  in  hosiery 
would  produce  twice  as  many  sales.  We  will  say  that 
a  store  has  5,000  “brown-buying”  customers.  How 
many  different  browns  do  we  need  to  stock  for  these 
5,000  customers  ?  According  to  some  stores,  about 
5,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  over  five.  That  gives 
one  dark  brown,  one  piedium  brown,  one  light  brown. 


and  (to  allow  plenty  of  latitude)  two  browns  in  be- 
teen,  or  with  a  little  more  reddish  cast,  for  so-called 
“high  style”  or  prestige  (assuming  reddish  browns 
happen  to  be  good).  The  point  is  that  a  brown-buying 
customer  only  has  use  for  one  basic  brown  for  her 
ensemble.  To  this  basic  brown  she  will  key  the  rest  of 
her  ensemble  colors,  which  may  include  one  of  the 
lighter  or  one  of  the  other  darker  browns,  or  other  co¬ 
ordinating  colors. 

Five  browns,  ranging  from  light  to  very  dark  afford 
sufficient  variety  to  provide  the  “right”  shade  of 
brown  for  any  of  the  5,000  brown-buying  customers. 
Let  us  say  that  2.000  of  these  customers  select  Manila 
brown  coats.  Does  this  make  all  these  customers  “look 
alike”?  There  is  some  strange  notion  that  this  would 
be  the  result,  but  let  us  see.  Each  of  these  2,000  ' 
people  have  different  faces,  different  figures,  different  ■> 
personalities,  any  one  of  which  individual  differences 
far  over-shadows  the  Manila  color  of  the  coat  worn. 
Most  of  these  2,000  coats  will  not  only  be  different 
in  style  and  fabric,  but  they  may  lx;  trimmed  with  a 
dozen  or  more  different  furs.  Also  each  Manila  brown 
coat  will  be  affected  by  other  colors  with  which  it  comes 
into  proximity,  for  a  color  looks  different  in  proximity 
to  other  colors.  The  color  similiarity  of  ten  Manila 
brown  coats  hanging  inanimately  on  a  rack,  is  entirely 
lost  or  very  much  submerged  when  these  coats  are 
moving  about  on  living  human  beings. 

From  a  turnover  standjxiint  it  is  better  to  have  five 
admittedly  good,  wearable  browns,  with  complete  size 
ranges  in  each,  and  a  variety  of  styles,  than  fifteen 
different  browns,  some  of  which  are  bound  to  lie  poor 
browns,  with  broken  assortments  of  sizes,  fabrics  and 
trimmings.  Surely  there  is  no  objection  to  stocking  a 
small  numlier  of  odd  browns,  to  sense  new  color  trends 
— but  we  think  that  as  far  as  store  wide  color  coordina¬ 
tion  is  concerned  a  store  should  adopt  three  to  five 
browns,  depending  upon  its  size,  and  promote  them 
vigorously  for  a  month  or  two  of  its  active  selling 
season. 

All  Paris  Colors  Need  Not  Be  Stocked 

We  now  come  to  the  very  important  question,  what 
influence  does  Paris  have  upon  color,  and  how  can  we 
most  benefit  by  that  influence? 

I  am  reading  from  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  a  very 
large  silk  house,  noted  for  its  thoroughness  in  color 
analysis  and  for  its  carefully  dyed  and  blended  colors. 
It  states  (regarding  Fall,  1930  color  trends)  “Patou 
and  Lucille  Paray  launched  a  new  mauve  brown  (pur¬ 
ple  brown),  Germaine  Lecomte,  Lelong  and  Maggy 
Rouff  favored  chestnut  and  bronze  browns  (yellow 
browns),  while  the  red  browns  of  Augustabernard  and 
the  dark  tobacco  shades  introduced  by  Jenny  were  also 
important”.  A  store  cannot  claim  to  stock,  or  coordi¬ 
nate  upon,  a  color  path,  or  family  of  colors,  unless  it 
shows  a  dark,  medium  and  light  shade  in  each  color 
path.  It  is  thus  apparent  we  would  have  to  coordinate 
on  twelve  different  browns  to  satisfy  the  so-called  Paris 
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demands  for  browns  on  this  one  report  only.  The 
difference  between  a  store  wide  coordination  on  three 
browns  and  on  twelve  browns  involves  an  investment 
of  anywhere  from  $100, (XX)  to  $1,000,000  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  store. 

The  same  variety  of  blues,  reds,  greens  and  yellows 
is  likewise  suggested  by  the  different  Paris  couturiers, 
together  sponsoring  four  times  as  many  colors  as  the 
average  store  can  assimilate  or  co-ordinate.  What  is 
the  answer  to  this?  In  trying  to  “follow  Paris”  we  are 
asked  to  i)erforrn  a  merchandising  impossibility.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  for  a  store  to  select  a  few  of  the 
styles  s|xjnsored  by  Patou  and  by  each  of  the  Paris 
couturiers,  and  when  sold,  that  is  the  end  of  it.  But 
if  the  coat  or  dress  department  picks  a  single  color 
sponsored  by  Patou,  for  instance,  about  twelve  other 
departmental  stocks  become  immediately  involved  by 
the  customer  who  tries  to  complete  her  ensemble  in 
these  departments.  In  spite  of  this  distinction  between 
Paris  styles  and  Paris  colors,  most  buyers  seem  to  treat 
them  exactly  alike,  and  to  flash  out  with  this  or  that 
new  “Paris  sponsored”  color  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  matched  or  ensembled  with  any  other 
colbr  in  the  house. 

I  ‘  Market-Wide  Standards  Necessary 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  store  does  agree  that  it 
should  hold  itself  down  to  three  or  five  shades  of  brown 
for  store  wide  coordination  purposes.  Can  it  do  so, 
and  find  its  coordinate  shades  of  brown  in  good  assort¬ 
ment  in  coats,  dresses,  hats,  bags,  shoes,  neckwear  and 
piece  goods  in  the  three  or  five  coordinate  brown  shades 
it  has  adopted?  Under  present  market  conditions  it 
will  be  very  difficult.  Often  well  styled  merchandise 
has  to  be  turned  down  because  it  is  not  in  the  coordinate 
colors  adopted  by  the  store.  It  can  therefore  he  seen 
that  the  indkndual  store’s  color  coordination  is  very 
dependent  upon  some  market-wide  standards  for  basic 
colors  for  each  season. 

Can  this  l)e  done?  Yes.  The  foundation  has  already 
been  laid  for  the  Fall  of  1930  by  the  adoption  of  ten 
basic  colors  by  representatives  of  large  retail  interests 
at  the  office  of  the  Textile  Color  Card  Association, 
May  9th.  1930.  These  basic  colors  are  most  all  sub¬ 
dued  in  tone,  and  were  selected  because  of  their  wear- 
ability  by  a  large  variety  of  customer  types.  They 
were  adopted  only  after  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
each  was  duly  sponsored  by  several  of  the  important 
French  couturiers  for  the  Fall,  and  also  represented 
color  trends  that  have  been  observed  for  the  last  three 
months.  For  instance : 

Manila  hrown  is  sponsored  by  Patou,  Lelong, 
Augustabernard,  Martial  et  Armand. 

Bison  Brown  is  sponsored  by  Vionnet,  Lan¬ 
vin,  Patou  and  Martial  et  Armand. 

Salvador  Brown  is  sponsored  by  Maggie 
Rouff  and  Lucille  Paray. 

Cricket  Green  is  sponsored  by  Patou,  Martial 
et  Armand  and  Lucille  Paray. 

Marble  Green  is  sponsored  by  Martial  et  Ar¬ 
mand. 

Rubytone  is  sponsored  by  Patou,  Vionnet, 
Paquin,  Louiseboulanger,  Martial  et  Ar- 
mand. 
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Bluglory  is  sponsored  by  Augustabernard, 
Lanvin  and  Paquin. 

Winetone  is  sponsored  by  Vionnet,  Lelong, 
Germaine  Lecomte  and  Martial  et  Armand. 

Admiralty  is  sponsored  by  Patou,  Lecomte, 
Augustabernard,  Louiseboulanger,  and 
Martial  et  Armand. 

Co|)erglo  is  sponsored  by  Redfern  and  Vion¬ 
net. 

Retailers  can  do  85  per  cent  of  their  business  on 
these  eight  or  ten  basic  colors,  embellished  with  eight 
or  ten  accent  colors.  This  leaves  15  per  cent  of  their 
stocks  for  pre.stige  or  high  style  colors  arising  from 
time  to  time,  but  on  which  they  cannot  establish  store 
wide  color  coordination.  This  can  be  done  if  they  will 
make  up  their  minds  to  do  it — and  not  become  panic 
stricken  every  time  they  receive  a  report  about  a  new 
color  sponsored  by  some  Fifth  Avenue  shop  window 
which  usually  isn’t  backed  up  by  more  than  a  half  a 
dozen  coats  in  the  actual  stock  of  the  store. 

Fashion  and  Popular  Priced  Stores  Can  Promote 
the  Same  Colors 

W'e  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  odd  notion  about 
color,  the  one  that  more  than  any  other,  is  defeating 
our  customers’  ensembling  efforts.  It  is  the  notion 
that  each  store  has  to  have  a  different  set  of  colors 
from  all  of  the  other  stores  in  its  city:  the  notion  of 
a  better  grade  store  that  it  cannot  even  sell  a  color 
after  it  is  common  to  other  stores.  A  size  40  dress,  or 
coat,  a  size  81  x  90  bed  sheet,  assuming  they  are 
I)roi)erly  cut,  measure  the  same  in  each  of  these  stores. 
A  two  quart  boiler  in  each  store  holds  tw’o  quarts. 
Exclusive  shops  did  not  stop  promoting  capes  and  jacket 
dresses  this  Spring  because  popular  priced  stores  also 
promoted  them.  Each  store  carries  a  dark  and  a  light 
navy,  which  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  about 
the  same.  When  navy  is  especially  good,  usually  both 
of  these  navys  are  good,  as  they  were  this  Spring,  the 
Homage  for  women  and  the  Fleet  (or  Pirate  blue) 
for  the  miss.  These  two  navys  were  found  in  every 
store  in  the  city,  both  high  priced  and  popular  priced. 
The  fact  that  the  low  priced  stores  stocked  them  did 
not  hurt  their  sale  in  the  better  stores.  Is  there  any 
good  reason  why  stores  of  all  degrees  of  fashion  right¬ 
ness  can  do  business  on  two  navys,  but  feel  that  they 
will  not  be  exclusive  unless  each  stocks  ten  different 
shades  of  browm,  ten  different  shades  of  red.  and  ten 
different  shades  of  green  from  the  others  ? 

Style  leadership  is  a  highly  prized  asset  among  l)oth 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  Firms  that  have  spent 
money  to  achieve  it  realize  they  can  maintain  it  only 
by  being  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rank  and  file  all 
the  time.  If  ten  other  shops  or  stores  are  known  to  l)e 
promoting  Manila  brown,  the  stores  claiming  style 
leadership  may  be  precluded  from  advertising  the  name 
of  “Manila  Brown”.  But  they  are  not  precluded  (1) 
from  featuring  it  under  their  own  color  name  (2)  or 
from  featuring  it  in  combination  with  some  special  fur 
collar  or  cuff  (3)  or  from  featuring  som“  dress  or 
blouse  color  as  particularly  good  with  Manila  brown  (4) 
or  from  featuring  some  particular  fabric  in  Manda 
brown.  (5)  or  from  featuring  some  outstanding  individ¬ 
ual  stvles  in  Manila  brown.  In  other  words,  the  so-called 
style  leaders  can  sell  a  great  many  Manila  brown  coats 
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Graphic  Presentation  in  the  Control  of  a 
Bnsiness  Organization 

By  Fred  E.  King,  M.  A.,  Statistician,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Special  Award — Katz  Prize 

‘"It  is  unfortunate  that  many  people  who  can  easily  interpret  figures,  to  whom 
figures  are  as  clear  as  so  much  typewriting,  do  not  appreciate  that  many  other 
people  do  not  have  that  faculty  of  being  able  to  interpret  figures  intelligently."" — 
R.  C.  Kramer. 


The  Controller  has  two  functions; 

1.  To  keep  the  Company  records  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  necessary  reports  based  upon 
them. 

2.  To  insure  the  use  of  the  records  and  re¬ 
ports  by  making  all  essential  information 
available  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be 
intelligently  adapted  by  all  concerned. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  value  of  the  first  func¬ 
tion  depends  entirely  upon  the  successful  performance 
of  the  second.  Records  in  the  archives  seldom  pay 
dividends,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  data  in  too 
complex  reports  have  already  been  placed  in  secret 
archives  from  which  they  will  never  be  resurrected. 

From  the  standpoint  of  enhancing  the  prosperity  of 
a  store  it  is  essential  that  the  work  of  the  Controller 
and  his  staff  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  advantage,  other¬ 
wise  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  will  be  lost. 
The  information  that  the  Controller  receives  comes  up 
from  everyone  in  the  organization  and  goes  back  to 
them  all,  in  the  form  of  reports  showing  them  the 
results  which  they  have  accomplished.  It  is  up  to  the 
Controller  to  tell  the  buyers  whether  their  purchases 
are  too  high,  whether  they  are  correctly  peaking  their 
«tock  in  advance  of  their  sales,  or  whether  their  mark- 
downs  are  eating  the  heart  out  of  their  gross  profit. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Controller  must  sift  the  gold  from 
the  mass  of  detail  which  surges  through  his  office  and 
build  it  up  into  such  useful  and  attractive  forms  that 
his  reports  will  be  eagerly  sought  for,  not  merely  issued. 

The  influence  that  the  statements  presented  by  the 
Controller  can  possibly  have,  is  limited  by  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  understood.  Few  people  actually 
realize  the  full  significance  of  figures  and  fewer  still 
are  willing  to  work  out  the  true  facts  that  a  set  of 
figures  should  reveal.  It  is  necessary'  that  the  reports 
released  by  the  Controller  be  so  presented  that  the  lay¬ 
men  can  understand  them.  The  Controller  could  not 
be  expected  to  buy  silks  because  that  is  outside  of  his 
field  but  w’e  do  expect  the  silk  buyer  to  make  good  use 


of  the  figures  which  make  up  his  “End  of  the  Month” 
or  “Profit  and  Stock”  statements.  It  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  Controller  to  actually  sit  down  and  talk 
over  each  of  his  reports  with  those  who  receive  them, 
so  the  ones  he  issues  must  stand  alone  and  yet  make 
true  conditions  readily  apparent. 

A  written  interpretation  which  points  out  all  of  the 
meanings  and  possible  adaptations  of  a  report  is  apt  to 
be  so  long  and  technical  that  it  will  be  slighted.  Even 
this  might  fail  to  emphasize  circumstances  which  only 
the  persons  familiar  with  the  actual  routine  in  building 
up  the  original  data  would  recognize.  A  study  of  the 
figures  alone  for  the  purpose  of  writing  an  explana¬ 
tion  might  fail  to  reveal,  even  to  one  familiar  with 
figures,  the  beginning  of  trends  or  tendencies  toward 
changing  conditions. 

Graphs  Concise  and  Clear 

The  answer  to  the  above  lies  in  graphic  presentation. 
The  picture  shown  by  a  graph  is  clear,  concise,  shows 
trends  imrnediately,  and  enables  one  to  cover  a  fairly 
long  period  of  time  with  little  effort.  Men  studying 
statistical  data  soon  find  themselves  lost  in  a  maze  of 
figures  and  yet  find  it  relatively  simply  to  get  quick 
and  correct  impressions  from  these  same  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  graphic  form. 

Weekly  figures  of  sales  and  advertising  for  the  period 
of  a  year  often  are  difficult  to  interpret  but  when  pre¬ 
sented  graphically  at  once  reveal  any  irregularities.  A 
study  of  fifty-two  advertising  percentages  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  for  a  possible  trend  would  take  some 
time,  and  then,  because  of  the  fluctuations,  might  only 
form  the  basis  for  such  an  opinion  as,  “Advertising 
costs  in  relation  to  sales  seem  to  have  been  increasing 
over  the  past  year  .”  Engineers  and  Physical  Scientists 
invariably  cast  their  observations  into  the  form  of  a 
graph  before  they  state  any  empirical  formula  of  their 
results.  But,  from  time  immemorial,  we  have  expected 
the  business  man  to  go  without  the  aid  of  visual  as¬ 
sistance. 

In  consideration  of  such  a  situation  as  above  Edward 
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A.  Filene,  President  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
made  the  following  statement ;  “The  most  successful 
business  men  are  those  who  plan  and  organize  their 
operations  intelligently,  like  scientists,  with  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  factors  affecting  them.  They  base  their 
decisions  on  facts,  not  opinions.  There  is  little  place 
today  for  those  who  work  by  haphazard  systems,  by 
guesswork,  by  rule-of-thumb  methods  or  worn  out 
traditions.” 

In  an  address  before  the  Controllers’  Congress  on 
May  12,  1926,  Mr,  Jay  Iglauer  of  Halle  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  made  this  statement.  “At  least  once  a  month 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  emergency  may  require, 
the  Controller  should  present  for  the  consideration  of 
the  management  facts  taken  from  the  records  and  put 
into  such  form  that  the  non-essentials  are  omitted  and 
the  important  facts  are  emphasized  to  the  end  that 
proper  and  effective  action  may  be  taken.” 

Mr.  J.  P.  Jordan,  of  Stevenson.  Harrison  &  Jordan, 
gives  the  following  in  a  list  of  the  specific  duties  of 
the  Controller:  “No.  13.  To  interpret  more  effectively 
the  course  of  results,  the  Controller  shall  supervise 
the  preparation  of  such  special  statistics  as  are  required  ; 
and  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  such  graphic  and  other 
presentations  as  shall  strikingly  and  effectivelv  present 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  pertinent  facts  and  trends.” 

Reports  Must  Be  Clear 

This  all  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Controller  must 
clarify  his  reports  to  the  nth  degree.  The  continued 
prosperity  of  an  oreanization  is  largely  due  to  the 
effectiveness  to  which  this  is  done.  This  is  possible 
most  logically  through  emphasis  on  the  following: 

1.  Form  or  structure  of  the  reports. 

2.  Interpretation. 

3.  Graphic  presentation. 

Any  one  of  these  alone  does  not  give  the  complete 
picture  but  a  carefully  selected  combination  brings  out 
all  “three  dimensions.”  Of  these,  the  comparatively 
new  field  is  graphic  presentation. 

And  the  theme  of  this  essay  lies  in  the  possibilities 
of  graphic  presentation  as  a  method  of  enhancing  the 
o’^osperitv  of  an  organization  through  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  control  which  may  be  gained  by  placing  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  data  within  the  reach  of  all  members 
of  the  staff,  from  top  to  bottom. 

Granhir  Presentation 

Figures  are  a  quantative  expression  of  facts  built 
up  through  the  routine  of  business.  These  figures  are 
gathered  together  in  the  form  of  reports  and  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  those  concerned  just  what 
kind  of  a  job  they  have  done  and  to  enable  them  to 
'•orrect  their  errors  or  improve  their  advantages  in  the 
future.  A  graphic  chart  is  a  pictorial  representation 
of  figures. 

The  clearest  possible  impression  is  one  that  is  regis¬ 
tered  instantaneously.  Talking  pictures  have  verv  quick- 
Iv  come  to  dominate  the  moving  picture  field  because 
they  have  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  story  to  giye  the  dialogue, 
^hus  keening  the  interest  of  the  audience  at  its  bigbert 
pitch.  So  the  pictures  shown  by  graphic  charts  are 
taking  their  place  in  the  business  world  because  th'^y 
quickly  show  hidden  relationships  which  long  study 


of  a  series  of  figures  might  fail  to  reveal. 

Where  columns  of  figures  are  being  reviewed  it  is 
possible  for  the  eye  to  see  and  the  mind  to  grasp  only 
one  point  at  a  time,  the  correlation  of  all  the  points 
requiring  rather  intense  intellectual  effort.  When  these 
figures  are  presented  graphically  a  view  of  the  entire 
group  may  be  had  at  once,  the  “peaks”  and  “valleys” 
stand  out  and  the  trend  establishes  itself  definitely. 

Very  few  of  us,  in  studying  groups  of  figures,  are 
able  to  either  see  or  remember  more  than  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  facts.  Daily  and  weekly  reports  soon  grow 
cold  and  monthly  statements  have  to  be  reviewed  with 
each  successive  one  that  comes  out  in  order ‘that  the 
continuity  of  the  situation  may  be  kept  in  mind.  Many 
an  unsuspected  condition  has  been  discovered  through 
tlie  graphing  of  such  reports  and  many  a  loss  has  been 
averted  because  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  graphic  presentation 
does  away  with  the  tabulation  of  facts ;  rather,  a  graph 
should  complement  the  figures,  adding  to  their  mean¬ 
ing  by  throwing  them  into  relief. 

A  graphic  chart  will  show  more  quickly,  clearly,  and 
concisely  than  any  set  of  figures  can  possibly  do : 

1.  The  relationship  of  the  figures  in  a  group 
to  one  another. 

2.  The  relationship  of  the  figures  in  two  or 
more  groups. 

3.  The  general  trend  or  tendency  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  over  a  period  of  time  to  either  remain 
constant,  increase,  or  decrease. 

The  Plain  and  Ratio  Rulings 

Plain  Ruling.  When  the  horizontal  lines  upon  which 
the  vertical  scale  is  placed  are  spaced  equal  distances 
apart,  the  ruling  is  called  “plain”  or  “arithmetic”  ruling. 
See  Figure  1,  A. 

Ratio  Ruling.  When  the  horizontal  lines  upon  which 
the  vertical  scale  is  placed  are  spaced  logarithmetically, 
the  ruling  is  called  “ratio”  or  “semi-logarithmetic”  rul¬ 
ing.  See  Figure  1,  B. 

Figure  1  shows  the  following  sets  of  arbitrarily 
chosen  figures  graphed  on  both  a  plain  and  a  ratio 
chart. 

The  essential  difference  between  plain  and  ratio  rul¬ 
ing  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  a  chart  with  plain  ruling 
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1 

X  Department 

Store 

■ 

1929 

Month 

Sales . 

Advertising 

Jan. 

$1,500 

$120 

Feb. 

2,000 

160 

Mar. 

3,000 

240 

Apr. 

5,000 

400 

May 

6,000 

480 

June 

3,500 

280 

July 

2,500 

200 

Aug. 

4,000 

320 

Sept. 

4.500 

360 

Oct. 

5.500 

440 

Nov. 

7,000 

560 

Dec. 

9.000 

720 
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the  same  numerical  difference  is  always  represented  by  have  been  increasing  over  a  period  of  years  the  per- 

the  same  distance  on  the  vertical  scale.  In  deciding  centage,  month-to-month,  relationships  have  remained 

the  type  of  chart  to  use,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  fairly  constant  although  the  actual  dollar  differences 

decide  whether  the  figures  should  be  compared  in  terms  have  become  larger.  With  this  in  view  it  is  easy  to 

of  actual  quantities  or  in  terms  of  percentages.'  see  that  a  plain  graph,  which  would  show  these  actual 

Comparison  of  Sales  and  Advertising 


X  Department  Store 


Year  of 

Figure  1. 

the  plain  graph,  gives  the  immediate  impression  differences,  would  distort  the  picture,  and  that  a  ratio 
that  the  advertising  does  not  increase  in  proportion  chart  must  be  used  to  give  a  correct  visual  impression 
with  the  sales.  It  actually  shows  that  the  advertising  to  the  sales  curve. 

does  not  increase  in  proportionate  amounts  with  the  One  of  the  features  of  a  ratio  graph  is  the  possi- 

sales  for  in  February  the  advertising  goes  up  $40  while  bility  of  offsetting  the  scales  so  that  a  closer  compari- 
the  sales  show  an  increase  of  $500.  son  can  be  had  between  two  sets  of  related  figures. 

However,  a  mere  glance  at  B,  the  ratio  chart,  shows  The  usual  method  is  to  start,  say,  at  $100  and  run 
at  once  that  the  same  relative  relationship  has  been  through  the  first  cycle  up  to  $1,000,  through  the  second, 
maintained  throughout  the  year.  It  is  obvious  that  a  up  to  $10,000  and  through  the  third,  up  to  $100,000. 
plain  graph  would  give  a  distorted  impression  of  the  Using  this  scale  we  know  that  when  the  two  lines  come 

true  facts  and  might  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  together  the  one  is  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  other, 

Thus,  in  the  comparison  of  sales  with  such  related  and  that  where  one  set  of  figures  is  usually  less  than  ten 
figures  as  advertising,  salaries,  etc.,  the  existing  per-  per  cent  of  the  other  there  is  a  complete  cycle  between 
centage  rather  than  actual  variation  must  be  recognized  the  two  lines.  However,  if  we  begin  the  sales  scale  at 
and  the  original  data  either  graphed  on  ratio  paper  or  $1,000  and  the  salaries  scale  at  the  same  place,  with  a 
turned  into  percentages  and  then  graphed,  this  latter  value  of  $100,  we  will  find  that  where  the  lines  meet 
alternative  losing  sight  of  the  sales  curve,  however,  as  the  salaries  are  exactly  ten  per  cent  of  the  sales.  This 
the  sales  become  ICO  per  cent  in  each  instance.  possibility  enables  us  to  follow  the  comparison  of  the 

It  is  a  widely  accepted  fact  that  the  seasonal  fluctua-  two  much  more  closely  than  could  be  done  through 
tions,  or  difference  between  the  “peaks”  and  “valleys”,  the  use  of  but  one  scale.  In  the  same  manner,  where 
found  in  sales  series  are  relatively  constant  rather  than  one  set  of  figures  is  usually  about  one  per  cent  of 
absolutely  constant.  This  means  that  when  the  sales  the  other,  offsetting  the  scale  for  the  smallest  figures. 
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two  cycles  will  bring  the  two  lines  almost  together  and 
will  make  their  comparison  stand  out  more  effectively, 
the  one  being  exactly  one  per  cent  of  the  other  where 
the  lines  meet. 

Figure  2  illustrates  this  advantage  of  ratio  graphs, 
again  through  the  use  of  arbitrarily  chosen  figures. 

TABLE  II 


X  Department  Store 
1929 


Month 

Sales 

Salaries 

Jan. 

$2,500 

$225 

Feb. 

2,000 

220 

Mar. 

3,800 

304 

Apr. 

3,000 

270 

May 

3,600 

288 

June 

4,200 

294 

July 

2,500 

275 

Aug. 

4,800 

336 

Sept. 

3,200 

320 

Oct. 

4,000 

360 

Nov. 

5,000 

400 

Dec. 

6,000 

420 

The  red  line  shows  the  salaries  plotted  on  the  “sales” 
scale  and  the  green  line  the  same  amounts  plotted  on 
the  offset  “salaries”  scale.  Although  the  same  compari¬ 


son  is  jwssible  in  both  cases  the  second  makes  the 
differences  stand  out  with  much  more  prominence  and 
decreases  the  time  needed  to  study  the  graph. 

A  Suggested  Program 

A  program  of  graphic  presentation  should  include 
the  major  classes  of  reports  issued  by  the  Controller  in 
such  sufficient  detail  that  all  essential  points  are  por¬ 
trayed.  The  graphs  for  the  regular  periodic  state¬ 
ments  should  be  recalled  and  kept  up  todate  as  the 
reports  are  issued.  Such  a  procedure  will  save  the 
recipient  the  necessity  of  going  through  a  number  of 
reports  to  get  the  tie-up  between  present  and  past 
periods. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  bring  out 
the  possibilities  of  graphic  control  and  deal  with  the 
more  important  points  in  each  general  field  discussed. 
Individual  procedure  will,  of  course,  depend  largely 
upon  local  conditions  and  data  available.  The  graphs 
indicated  apply  to  both  the  store  as  a  whole  and  in¬ 
dividual  departments. 

Sales 

Sales  are  the  motivating  force  behind  the  operation 
of  a  store  and  everything  else  is  dependent  upon  them. 
They  represent  the  one  hundred  per  cent  within  which 
costs  must  be  kept  if  any  profits  are  to  be  made.  The 
Merchandising  Men  in  the  organization  have  their  fin¬ 
gers  upon  the  buying  pulse  of  the  consumer  and  need 
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Are  We  Developing  Merchandising  Executives? 

Our  Most  Vital  Merchandising  Problem  Is  Man-Power 
— What  Are  We  Doing  About  It? 

By  Richard  Neustadt,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 
Delivered  at  the  June  Convention,  New  York  City 


This  is  a  year  that  will  try  men’s  souls.  Today  we 
face  conditions  that  not  only  challenge  our  creative 
ability,  but  drive  us  to  the  wall  in  the  mere  effort 
to  prove  the  soundness  of  our  fundamental  thinking 
as  individuals  and  of  our  simple  ability  as  executives 
wisely  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  those  who  work  under 
our  direction. 

Let  us  be  sure  then  that  in  this  discussion  we  keep 
our  thinking  straight  and  our  language  simple.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  idealistic  to  expect  that  this  year  of  testing  will 
eliminate  bunk — though  certainly  a  vast  amount  of  de¬ 
bunking  will  fortunately  result. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  speech  but  rather  to 
provoke  a  discussion.  In  raising  certain  questions,  it 
is  merely  my  privilege  to  voice  problems  that  are  per¬ 
plexing  all  of  us  in  any  way  engaged  in  retailing — in¬ 
deed  in  all  business.  The  (act  that  sound  answers  to 
these  questions  cannot  be  found  instantly  in  no  wise 
lessens  the  value  of  asking  them. 

The  subject  of  discussion  really  is  not  are  we,  but 
how  are  we  developing  merchandising  executives?  For 
to  be  sure  we  have  these  executives,  and  even  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Topsy-like  growth  or  of  inheritance  from 
papa,  or  the  several  other  accidental  or  incidental  means 
by  which  they  reached  their  present  positions,  are  all 
methods  of  development.  What  is  happening  now  in 
retailing,  as  it  has  for  many  years  been  happening  in 
other  fields  of  commercial  endeavor,  is  that  these  pro¬ 
cesses  and  methods  of  developing  men  for  executive 
tasks  are  being  put  to  the  acid  test  of  results.  In  all 
honest  recognition  of  the  facts,  we  must  admit  they  are 
not  measuring  up.  Ten,  five  or  even  two  years  ago  this 
recognition  might  have  given  rise  to  interesting,  if  a 
bit  petty  discussion  on  abstract  personnel  policies.  In 
1930  many  merchants  will  find  it  written  in  such  dis¬ 
astrously  bloody  red  ink  as  to  make  it  of  concrete  life 
or  death  importance. 

Errors  in  Adapting  the  Scientific  Approach 

The  problem  of  man  power  has  always  been  the  most 
vital  factor  in  any  human  enterprise.  Today  it  is  the 
most  critical.  Let  us  therefore  be  ultra  serious  and 
practical  about  it. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  century  to  adapt  to  retail 
trade  the  more  systematic  approach  and  the  more  analy¬ 
tical  methods  that  have  revolutionized  industry  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Inevitably  this  adaptation  has  been 
spbtty,  hasty  and  often-times  ill-devised.  And  it  has 
led  to  one  of  the  most  complex  of  our  present  difficulties, 
that  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  simplest  and  there¬ 
fore  most  universal  human  mistakes.  We  have  too  gen¬ 
erally  mistaken  substance  for  principle,  too  eagerly 
accepted  paper  systems  as  substitutes  for  sound  thinking 
and  too  hastily  regard  organization  charts  as  the  solution 


of  management.  The  result  all  too  often  has  been  social 
tragedy  in  the  needless  ruthless  turnover  of  executives 
and  economic  loss  in  the  chaos  of  organization  and  in¬ 
terference  with  simple,  direct,  effective  action  that  is 
so  typical  of  American  retailing. 

That  retail  trade  is  a  business,  subject  to  orderly 
processes  of  management  and  the  introduction  of  proper 
planning  and  control,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
merchandising  is  a  science  in  the  accepted  dictionary 
sense  of  science  as  “knowledge  reduced  to  law  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  system”  can  most  certainly  be  questioned. 
Incidentally  the  dictionary  makes  this  interesting  com¬ 
ment  that  sheds  clear  simple  light  upon  the  problem 
that  has  been  handed  about  so  many  conventions,  “Art 
always  relates  to  something  to  be  done,  science  to  some¬ 
thing  to  be  known”.  This  distinction  likewise  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  constructive  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
many  stores  to  bridge  the  gap  between  old  experience 
and  new  methods  through  training. 

Understanding  Relation  of  a  Job  to  Whole  Task 

The  great  need  today — and  in  fact  always — is  for 
Men  who  are  Managers,  with  a  capital  M  on  both  words. 
But  to  be  a  Manager  a  man  must  know  something  more 
than  the  technique  of  his  job.  He  must  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relation  of  his  own  job  to  the  task  as  a 
whole.  He  must  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
and  in  addition  to  his  knowledge,  must  have  the  apti¬ 
tude,  the  character  and  the  force  to  get  it  done.  Re¬ 
search,  planning  and  budgeting  are  all  but  tools  of 
action  and  never  substitutes  therefor.  We  need  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  who  appreciate  the  value  of  bal¬ 
anced  stocks,  who  know  how  to  sense  what  the  public 
wants  and  to  keep  track  of  what  is  selling,  in  order  that 
they  may  economically  gear  their  purchases  to  it.  The 
technique  involved  is  simple  enough,  the  difficulty  lies 
in  its  application.  Our  executives  must  have  sufficient 
judgment  to  balance  the  variable  factors  involved  and 
make  their  plays  not  only  on  the  facts  of  yesterday, 
but  also  on  their  intuitions  of  tomorrow. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  belief  that  it  is  hard  to 
teach  old  dogs  new  tricks  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  “hunch”  buyer  to  check  his  “hunch”  against  the 
cold  facts  of  his  sales  vs.  his  purchases.  But  also  it  is 
hard  to  teach  the  new  “pups”  some  of  the  lessons  of 
experience  through  which  the  hunch  senstiveness  ma¬ 
tures.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  go  too  far  to  the 
other  extreme — and  attempt  to  merchandise  our  stores 
solely  on  the  basis  of  records.  What  is  selling  is  a  sure 
index  but,  after  all,  only  an  index  of  what  will  sell. 
We  must  have  executives  trained  in  the  methods  of 
playing  the  winners  and  balancing  stocks,  but  they  must 
also  have  that  something  that  will  enable  them  to  fore¬ 
see  what  the  next  winner  is  going  to  be.  Statistics  alone 
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are  not  the  answer.  There  is  still  need  for  judgement 
built  up  through  years  of  experience,  as  well  as  for 
knowledge  based  on  analysis. 

We  need  also  executives  whose  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  their  departments  or  divisions  is  a  complete 
understanding.  Specialization  goes  too  far  if  it  shuts 
off  a  man  from  intimate  contact  with  all  the  facts  that 
permit  his  seeing  the  picture  as  a  whole.  The  “merchant” 
in  the  early  days  was  a  completely  rounded  out  individ¬ 
ual  and  so  were  his  first  associates  who  helped  him  as 
the  store  got  too  big  for  one  man  to  handle.  Through 
the  advent  of  the  specialized  technician  —  Controller, 
Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Divisional  Merchandisers, 
Statistical  Merchandisers,  Stylist,  et  cetera — we  have, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  been  following  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  functionalized  management,  first  advocated  by 
Frederick  W.  Taylor.  It  is  sound  organization  but  it  is 
requires  careful  supervision  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
an  interference  with  the  direct  line  of  action.  All  these 
technical  executives  are  perforce  concentrating  on  one 
phase  of  management.  Their  work  is  effective  only  in- 
so  far  as  this  is  recognized  and  their  work  is  reinteg¬ 
rated  into  the  total  task  of  management.  We  need  men 
who  see  the  task  as  a  whole  and  do  their  specific  work 
as  a  conscious  contribution  to  that  whole  task. 


The  truth  of  this  applies  not  only  to  the  problems  of 
top  management,  but  also  to  the  problems  of  depart¬ 
mental  management.  If  any  one  phase  is  over-empha¬ 
sized  and  comes  to  dominate  the  thinking  of  the  line 
executives,  we  erect  a  dangerous  impediment  to  sound 
action. 

Engendering  a  Spirit  of  Training 

If  we  are  in  accord  that  the  needs  of  today  call  for 
better  methods  of  developing  better  executives  we  must 
see  to  it,  therefore,  that  they  are  both  continuous  and 
all  inclusive.  We  cannot  depend  entirely  upon  any  one 
or  any  series  of  training  courses,  either  in  the  stores 
or  in  our  educational  institutions,  helpful  though  these 
are.  For  schooling  is  only  a  part  of  development,  and 
training  in  technique  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  job  of 
such  development.  We  must  not  only  foster  training 
courses  in  merchandising  and  management,  but  we  must 
do  that  infintely  more  subtle  thing  of  engendering  a 
spirit  of  training  throughout  the  store,  so  that  everyone 
is  consciously  studying  all  the  time  and  likewise  teaching 
all  the  tme.  This  spirit  of  training,  this  atmosphere  of 
educational  effort  is  hard  to  express  in  words  but  all  of 
us  can  think  of  the  stores  in  this  country  which  embody 
it.  And  we  can  quickly  identify  that  embodiment  as  one 
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CONTROLLERS— MERCHANDISE  AAANAGERS— STORE  MANAGERS 

The  Buyers’ 
Manual 


Wage  Methods 
and  Selling  Costs 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
search  Department,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  cooperation  with  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Price  $4.50 


A  complete  course  in  buying  and  merchan¬ 
dising  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Price — Members  $2.00 
Non-Members  $3.00 


Operating  Results  of 

Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1929 

A  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Price — Members  of  Associate  Groups  $1.50 
Executives  in  Member  Stores  $2.00 
Non-Members,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  $5.00 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  W.  34th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
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Developing  a  Profitable  Merehandising  Program 

L.  J.  Noah,  Cimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Developing  a  Profitable  Merchandising  Pro¬ 
gram  is  probably  one  of  the  most  vital  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  retail  merchant  today.  De¬ 
partment  stores  have  emerged  from  a  considerable 
period  of  increasing  sales,  and  these  increased  sales 
have  brought  with  them  their  good  and  bad  features. 
The  good  feature  has  been  increased  profits  through 
greater  volume,  with  practically  no  effort  having  been 
made  to  secure  that  extra  profit  except  enlarging  plants 
and  increasing  promotional  activities.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  physical  facilities  and  increased  organizations, 
have  brought  with  them  increased  expenses  which  are 
more  or  less  fixed.  These  expenses  are  like  the  poor, 
they  are  always  with  us. 

However,  when  sales  began  to  decline  in  the  Fall  of 
1929,  most  merchants  who  had  gone  along  trusting  to 
their  increased  volume  to  produce  a  profit  for  them, 
were  rather  astounded  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1929  that  while  their  sales  showed  an  increase  for 
the  year,  very  few  stores  showed  a  substantial  profit, 
and  the  great  majority  of  stores  showed  a  profit  en¬ 
tirely  disproportionate  to  the  volume  of  business  and 
the  effort  expended. 

Most  retail  merchants  began  to  take  stock  of  their 
operations  when  this  condition  became  api»rent,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  condition  which  their  balance 
sheets  brought  so  forcefully  to  their  attention.  In 
most  instances  they  found  that  they  had  added  to  their 
business  the  cost  of  elaborately  fixtured  new  plants, 
expanded  organizations,  and  large,  and  in  many  cases 
unbalanced  stocks  of  merchandise. 

The  organizations  were  carefully  scrutinized  and  re¬ 
duced — all  overhead  in  the  stores  was  pared  down — 
and  merchants  began  to  wonder  what  to  do  about  their 
stocks  and  how  they  were  going  to  get  business  on  a 
profitable  basis.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  far-seeing 
merchandise  manager  enters  the  picture  and  becomes 
probably  the  most  vital  factor  in  the  development  of 
business  on  the  basis  which  most  retail  merchants  now 
realize  must  be  fundamental  to  their  success. 

Effective  Merchandising  Organization  Essential 

While  most  department  stores,  particularly  the  larger 
ones,  have  introduced  divisional  merchandise  managers, 
and  in  many  instances  merchandise  analysis  divisions 
and  unit  control  operations,  there  still  has  not  been 
the  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  these  ideas  that  is 
necessary  if  a  store  is  to  be  merchandised  on  a  profit¬ 
able  basis,  with  conditions  as  they  are  at  present.  The 
development  of  a  profitable  merchandising  policy  can 
be  secured  only  at  the  price  of  an  efficiently  operating 


merchandise  division,  coupled  with  eternal  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  merchandising  and  buying  organiza¬ 
tions. 

During  the  early  development  of  the  department 
store,  that  which  is  now  known  as  “merchandising”  was 
the  more  or  less  haphazard  buying  of  goods  without 
any  definite  or  coordinated  plan.  This  undirected  buy¬ 
ing  developed  what  is  now  known  as  a  “buyer  run 
store.”  Many  of  these  buyers  achieved  marked  success 
because  they  possessed  a  technical  knowledge  of  their 
merchandise  which  came  from  years  of  contact  with 
the  lines  they  bought.  In  many  instances  these  buyers 
began  as  stock  boys  or  girls.  Other  buyers,  known  as 
“big  operators”  played  hunches,  the  result  of  these 
operations  in  most  cases  being  an  unwieldly  and  un¬ 
balanced  stock  condition,  making  vitally  necessary  the 
present-day  type  of  merchandising  organization. 

Gradually  these  methods  have  been  changed  until 
there  has  been  introduced  into  the  properly  run  de¬ 
partment  store  the  element  of  merchandise  control. 
Right  here  is  where  the  smart  merchandise  manager 
will  sell  his  buying  organization  on  the  fact  that  mer¬ 
chandise  control  is  not  intended  in  any  way  as  mer¬ 
chandise  restraint,  but  is  purely  an  effort  to  bring 
the  intelligence  to  buying  that  the  successful  manu¬ 
facturer  brings  to  the  analysis  of  his  product,  in  order 
to  perfect  it. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Profits 

A  careful  study  of  the  contributing  factors  import¬ 
ant  in  the  producing  of  a  profit  under  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  will  very  quickly  reveal  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  things  which  every  store  must  do  and 
must  eternally  watch,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  a 
profit  is  going  to  be  produced  when  the  year  is  finished. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  high  lights  of  these 
points ; 

1.  Endeavor  to  bring  stocks  to  the  point  of  being 
balanced.  That  is,  be  sure  they  efficiently  cover  the 
demands  of  your  clientele,  but  keep  them  as  low  as 
possible  in  order  to  be  open-to-buy  at  all  times.  Have 
fewer  styles,  keep  records  of  the  best-selling  numbers 
and  see  that  the  good-selling  items  are  always  in  stock. 
This  will  increase  turnover,  decrease  markdowns  and 
increase  profit.  The  greatest  service  that  we  can  render 
our  customer  is  in  maintaining  a  reasonably  complete 
assortment  of  merchandise  that  is  in  demand.  Basic 
stocks  must  consist  of  what  customers  want  to  buy, 
rather  than  what  we  want  to  sell  them.  Fully  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  customers  walk  out  of  the  average  store 
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without  buying  simply  because  they  cannot  get  what 
they  want.  Let  us  start  with  the  premise  that  profitable 
merchandising  is  based  upon  complete  stocks  of  wanted 
merchandise. 

2.  Be  certain  that  at  each  price  line  you  have  the 
assortments  of  merchandise  which  your  customers 
want  as  indicated  by  previous  sales.  First  establish 
those  price  lines  that  will  take  care  of  the  wants  of 
the  class  of  trade  to  which  the  store  is  catering.  Then 
back  up  these  proven  demand  levels  with  good  and 
complete  assortments.  Determine  your  price  lines  on 
the  basis  of  customer  demand  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  offerings  of  the  market.  An  analysis  of  the  average 
department  will  show  double  the  number  of  prices  or 
price  lines  that  are  necessary  and  stocks  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  demand  at  the  different  price  lines. 
Adjust  these  stocks  through  control  of  purchases  and 
you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  a  profitable  operation. 

3.  Have  your  departments  replete  with  the  most 
wanted,  style-right  tnerchandise  the  market  affords  be¬ 
cause  in  these  days  the  sensible  customer  wants  style- 
right  merchandise  at  fair  prices  and  is  not  interested 
any  more  in  unreasonable,  unsightly  merchandise  at  a 
so-called  “bargain”  price.  This  may  seem  at  first  very 
elementary  and  it  is,  but  this  known  principle  of  good 
merchandising  is  the  one  most  often  violated.  We  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  value  of  merchandise  is 
determined  almost  entirely  by  the  customer  and  it  is 
the  store’s  function  to  adjust  its  prices  to  this  valua¬ 
tion.  The  function  of  the  retail  store — “a  purchasing 
agent  for  the  consumer” — should  be  interpreted  more 
literally,  especially  under  present  day  merchandising 
conditions.  Markdowns  are  one  indication  that  we  are 
not  purchasing  the  merchandise  that  is  in  demand. 

4.  Create  merchandise  to  be  sold  exclusively  by 
your  store  in  your  community.  This  keeps  your  store 
constantly  before  your  public,  injects  new  items  for 
additional  sales  and  keeps  these  items  out  of  price 
cutting  competition.  Merchandise  created  by  a  store 
usually  grows  out  of  the  needs  and  demands  of  a 
store’s  clientele,  rather  than  from  the  offerings  of  the 
market.  If  its  quality  is  properly  safeguarded,  the 
prestige  of  the  store  is  enhanced  and  a  continued  de¬ 
mand  is  established  for  merchandise  yielding  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit. 

5.  Be  careful  of  your  initial  markup.  Watch  it 
closely  and  do  not  permit  your  buying  organization  to 
have  a  predominance  of  low  profit  merchandise  in  stock. 
It  is  evident  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise 
purchased  at  below  the  required  markup  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  counter-balanced  by  a  markup  above  the 
average  of  the  department.  In  this  period  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  long  markup 
without  running  the  risk  of  injuring  the  prestige  of 
the  department  and  the  store.  It  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  take  a  close  marking  on  a  certain  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  this  merchandise  should  be  carefully 
watched.  Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  merchandise 
with  a  more  satisfactory  markup  could  be  purchased — 
merchandise  that  would  present  just  as  effective  appeal 
and  at  the  same  time  would  not  decrease  the  markup 
figure. 

6.  Scrutinise  nmrkdozvns  most  carefully.  While  it 
is  important  that  merchandise  should  be  marked  down 
immediately  when  it  becomes  undesirable  for  any  rea- 
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son,  more  losses  are  directly  attributable  to  needlessly 
taken  markdowns  than  any  other.  The  purpose  of  a 
markdown  is  to  adjust  the  price  of  merchandise  to  an 
immediate  customer  acceptance  level.  Any  decrease 
below  this  is  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  immediate 
gross  margin — a  loss  which  must  be  made  up  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  markup  in  other  lines.  Just  as  in  the 
initial  markup,  one  line  of  merchandise  is  made  to  brar 
the  burden  of  another — usually  resulting  in  spotty 
prices  and  a  general  loss  of  prestige,  or  immediate 
profit. 

7.  Watch  stock  shortages.  They  provide  a  great 
surprise  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  are  not  care¬ 
fully  watched.  We  have  studied  our  stock  shortages 
very  carefully,  and  we  find  we  are  able  to  minimize  them 
by  careful  planning,  by  careful  watching  and  by  a  con¬ 
stant  interest  and  alertness  on  the  part  of  our  whole 
store.  That  is,  we  are  able  to  eliminate  the  unreasonable 
side  of  our  stock  shortages  by  these  means.  You 
never  can  eliminate  them  wholly.  Frequent  inventories 
in  practically  all  departments,  as  well  as  a  reserve  to 
cover  these  stock  shortages,  will  give  you  the  true 
picture  of  your  department  during  the  year. 

8.  Move  slow-selling  merchandise  when  it  should 
be  moved.  If  you  do  not  let  it  accumulate  you  will 
greatly  decrease  markdowns  and  clear  your  stocks  more 
quickly  and  with  less  cost.  Slow-selling  merchandise 
should  be  inventoried,  based  upon  its  selling  life,  each 
month,  even  to  the  point  of  anticipating  that  merchan¬ 
dise  which  will  l)ecome  slow  selling  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  stock.  Not  only  does  a  slow-selling  system  tend 
to  keep  stocks  cleaner  and  thus  minimize  losses,  but 
if  the  causes  are  recorded  it  tends  to  encourage  the 
buyers  to  avoid  repeating  the  errors  in  buying. 

9.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  lose  money  is  to  con¬ 
stantly  promote  merchandise  which  bears  a  very  low 
markup.  We  have  found  it  very  profitable  to  check 
the  markup  on  merchandise  scheduled  for  advertising 
several  days  in  advance  and  endeavor  to  keep  our  ad¬ 
vertising  balanced  to  the  point  where  it  presents  style 
merchandise  as  well  as  merchandise  with  a  low  price 
appeal.  It  is  found  that  style-right  merchandise  at  a 
regular  price  is  just  as  attractive  to  the  average  public 
as  merchandise  advertised  with  price  appeal  only. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  today,  and  there  will  be 
an  increasing  tendency  perhaps  on  the  part  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  the  country,  to  promote  merchandise 
which  l)ears  no  profit.  We  tell  ourselves,  “we  are  putt¬ 
ing  out  a  leader  and  are  going  to  bring  people  into  the 
store.”  We  do  bring  people  into  the  store,  but  we 
liring  them  in  for  that  item,  and  we  send  them  right 
out  again.  We  are  finding  it  a  very  valuable  asset 
in  watching  our  profits  to  very  definitely  curb  and 
control  the  natural  tendency  and  desire  on  the  part 
of  buyers  and  merchandise  men  to  constantly  fill  our 
advertising  with  so-called  “leaders”  which  bear  no 
profit. 

10.  Be  careftil  that  your  advertising  does  not  carry 
too  large  a  percentage  of  merchandise  at  too  low  a 
unit  price.  Endeavor  to  stress  items  at  higher  unit 
prices,  thereby  conserving  costs  and  helping  to  increase 
profits.  The  constantly  reducing  unit  of  sale  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  department  of  department  stores,  is  great¬ 
ly  affecting  both  volume  and  profit.  The  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  greatly  increasing  numbers  of  transactions  is  in- 
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Developing  an  Effective  Sales  Promotion 

Program 

H.  F.  Twomey,  Publicity  Director,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Delivered  at  the  June  Convention,  Netv  York  City 


Not  far  from  my  home  is  the  Swampscott  sea  wall, 
and  at  one  particular  point  in  that  sea  wall,  when 
the  tide  is  running  high,  there  is  a  broad  expanse 
of  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  when  the  tide  is  running  low 
there  are  huge  crags  that  stand  out  on  the  base  of  the 
ocean.  As  I  drive  past  that  particular  point  each  morn¬ 
ing,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  year,  1930,  resembles  that 
Swampscott  sea  wall  in  this  sense — and  this  is  the  differ¬ 
ence,  in  my  mind,  in  conditions  today  and  in  the  past. 
When  business  prosperity  is  great,  when  the  tide  is 
running  high,  the  individual  efforts  that  make  up  that 
business  success  are  covered  over ;  they  do  not  stand  out 
so  clearly ;  sometimes  there  is  difficulty  in  realizing  and 
in  measuring  each  one  of  those  efforts.  But  when  the 
business  tide  is  running  low,  as  it  is  running  today, 
crags  appear  on  the  bottom  of  that  ocean  of  business, 
and  each  one  of  those  crags  stand  out  with  whatever 
distinctiveness,  and  with  whatever  merit  it  may  possess. 

Seriously,  we  in  the  Merchandise  Division,  and  we  in 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  are  crags  in  business,  and 
today,  in  1930,  we  are  standing  up  to  be  counted, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Speaking  for  publicity  for  a 
moment,  by  that  strange  paradox  of  life,  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  is  playing  on  publicity  itself  today. 

An  Effective  Sales  Program — ^the  Result  of 
Cooperative  Effort 

It  seems  to  me  that  1930,  more  than  any  other  year, 
makes  important  the  subject  of  our  convention,  makes 
important  the  idea  of  building  an  effective  sales  pro¬ 
motion  program.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  miracle 
that  I  can  bring  to  you.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  magic 
wand  that  we  can  say  shall  be  spread  over  business  and 
produce  an  effective  sales  promotion  program.  I  believe 
that  the  sales  promotion  program  of  a  store  must  of 
necessity  start,  with  the  sales  manager,  but  only  start 
with  him.  His  responsibility  is,  primarily,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  execution  of  that  plan,  but  again  only 
primarily.  It  must  be  so  because  management  must  have 
assurance  of  some  individual  force  in  business  that  will 
guarantee  the  development  of  such  a  plan,  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  its  execution.  But  I  repeat,  primarily  because 
the  development  of  an  effective  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  cooperative  effort.  The  best  minds  in  the 
business  must  contribute  to  the  development  of  that 
program. 

Planning  From  the  Customer  Forward 

The  sales  manager  must  know  what  his  community 
is,  what  his  community  is  thinking  about,  what  his 
community  is  playing  at,  what  his  community  is  work¬ 
ing  at,  if  you  will,  and  as  a  natural  corollary,  what  his 
community  should  be  wearing,  what  they  should  be  buy¬ 
ing. 


The  merchandise  manager  must  contribute  to  that 
preview  of  a  particular  period  his  knowledge,  based  on 
the  merchandise  that  has  been  sold  by  his  store  in  that 
community  at  that  particular  season  of  the  year.  He 
must  know  or  have  accessible  information  relative  to 
the  merchandise  competitively  sold  and  successfully 
sold  under  the  same  circumstances.  He  must  know 
currently  what  is  selling,  and  what  the  trends  of  cur¬ 
rent  selling  are  pointing  to. 

The  controller,  if  I  may  step  out  of  this  particular 
group  for  the  moment,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  company’s  finances,  must  contribute  to  that  objec¬ 
tive.  how  far  we  can  go  in  that  promotion  program, 
how  far  it  is  sound,  financially  to  go.  When  we  have 
that  objective  for  a  period  we  have  the  basis  of  sales 
promotion  planning. 

There  Must  Be  An  Objective 

There  must  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  It  cannot 
be  one  man’s  contribution  to  any  business.  Right  from 
the  top  of  the  business  down,  there  should  be  unity  of 
thought  in  the  purpose  that  the  store  is  going  to  accom¬ 
plish.  There  should  be  a  further  breakdown  of  that 
objective  divisionally,  in  the  sense  of  your  home  fur¬ 
nishings  divisions  and  your  yard  goods  division,  and 
your  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  division,  but  in  that 
breakdown,  because  of  their  peculiar  needs,  they  must 
contribute  in  themselves  to  the  total  store  objective. 
But  you  have  then  only  an  objective.  You  must  bring  to 
that  the  life  blood  of  all  retailing,  which  is  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Fitting  Each  Department  Into  the  Objective 

To  my  mind,  when  that  objective  is  soundly  and  prac¬ 
tically  conceived,  there  is  need  then  for  your  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  your  sales  manager,  and  your  buyer,  to 
sit  down  in  a  scrutiny  of  that  individual  department  to 
consider  it  first  as  it  will  affect  the  total  store  objective 
and  the  individual  divisional  objective.  There  is  need 
to  know  definitely  the  facts  about  the  operation  of  that 
individual  department,  and  there  is  need  again  of  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  the  part  of  your  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  your  merchandise  manager,  and  your  buyer,  as  to 
why  that  particular  item,  as  to  why  that  particular  plan, 
will  best  fit  into  the  successful  promotion  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  achieve  its  part,  its  contribution,  to  the  total 
objective. 

An  Equator  Line  of  Responsibility 

May  I  say  right  here  when  I  say  “meeting  of  the 
minds,”  when  I  say  that  the  whole  store  must  contribute 
to  the  original  objective,  that  we  need  more  in  business 
today  an  equator  line  of  responsibility,  instead  of  a 
natural  line.  That  store  is  courting  disaster,  in  my 
estimation,  which  has  fixed  lines  of  responsibility  so 
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Cheerful  Christmas  Posters  Ready 

Work  of  the  Early  Christmas  Shopping  Campaign  Committee 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York  City 


Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping  Early 

Address  All  Correspondence 

To  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  130  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHEERFUL  delicately 
tinted  posters,  minia¬ 
tures,  and  folders,  pre¬ 
pared  to  get  rid  of  the  pessi¬ 
mism  and  depression  that 
has  been  bothering  people 
all  during  the  year  and  to 
stimulate  them  into  earlier 
shopping  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Season,  are  now  ready 
for  distribution  among  the 
retail  stores  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
as  the  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  Early  Christmas 
Shopping  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  of  New 
York. 

This  Committee  composed 
of  John  Knox,  Blooming- 
dale  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chairman; 
L.  Bruem,  Gimbel  Brothers ; 
Robert  E.  Lusk,  R.H.Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc. ;  Joseph  A.  Don¬ 
ovan,  The  Namm  Store ;  M. 
O’Connell,  Franklin  Simon 
&  Co.,  Inc. ;  M.  W.  Rybeck, 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc., 
selected  a  painting  of  Mar¬ 
ion  Emmons  a  New  York 
artist.  She  used  plain  white 
old  fashioned  figures  to 
form  a  procession  of  con¬ 
tented  shoppers  and  sil¬ 
houetted  them  against  a 
background  of  green  star 
studded  modernistic  trees 
pointing  to  the  slogan,  “DO 
YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING  EARLY.” 

The  large  poster,  of  which 
thousands  are  displayed 
each  year  in  shop  windows 
and  stores  is  20"  x  30"  in 


DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING  EARLY 


The  Government  Would  Be  Grateful  If  You  Would 

Shop  Early  Address  Plainly 

Wrap  Carefully  Mail  Promptly 


Attractive  Printed  Material  Noiv  Available 
For  Retail  Stores  Throughout  the  Country 

—  Address  — 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
130  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


dimensions,  in  delicate  water 
color  tints  on  Torchon 
paper,  and  although  bold  is 
demure  and  sweet.  It  is  at¬ 
tention  holding  and  has  real 
selling  value. 

Miniatures,  which  are  re¬ 
plicas  of  the  poster  and  used 
as  inserts  in  mail  to  custo¬ 
mers,  are  colored,  bear  the 
same  inscription  “DO 
YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING  EARLY”, 
and  have  a  “SHOP  EARL¬ 
IER”  message  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side. 

Folders  are  to  be  used  by 
those  who  desire  to  print  a 
sales  talk  of  their  own  and 
are  furnished  flat,  eight  up 
or  single  and  blank  except 
for  the  colored  picture. 

The  literature  is  distrib¬ 
uted  approximately  at  cost; 
miniatures  each,  or  Ic 
each  if  3000  or  more  are 
ordered;  folders  lj4c  each, 
or  lj4c  if  3000  or  more  are 
ordered;  posters  $1.00  each, 
or  50c  each  if  10  or  more 
are  ordered,  plus  shipping 
charges. 

Orders  should  be  sent  in 
as  early  as  possible  and  for¬ 
warded  direct  to  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  130 
West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  has  au¬ 
thorized  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  quoted  in  news¬ 
papers  and  otherwise  over 
the  name  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 
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The  Training  Representative’s  Job 

By  Adelaide  B.  Lawrence,  Personnel  Director,  Burdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 


The  Burdine  store,  being  located  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  resort  cities,  has  many  problems  that 
are  not  generally  found  in  most  stores. 

The  ixjpulation  of  Miami,,  from  November  1st.  to 
May  1st.  is  three  times  greater  than  it  is  for  the  other 
six  months  of  the  year.  This  fluctuation  of  population 
is  naturally  reflected  in  the  store’s  operations. 

In  winter  we  have  a  thousand  employees  and  do  a 
tremendous  style  job ;  in  summer  we  have  about  four 
hundred  employees  and  business  is  obtained  largely 
through  promotions.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
training  must  conform  to  the  two  general  conditions. 

In  order  to  insure  and  maintain  the  high  type  of 
service  for  which  the  store  is  noted,  there  has  been 
inaugurated  in  the  last  year  a  rather  ambitious  training 
plan. 

There  are  five  selling  floors  in  the  store.  To  properly 
man  our  situation  we  have  four  training  representa¬ 
tives,  one  on  each  of  the  first  three  floors  and  one  for 
the  combined  fourth  and  fifth  floors. 

Each  training  director  is  in  constant  touch  with  every¬ 
thing  on  her  floor.  She  works  jointly  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  her  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager  and  the 
Personnel  Director.  The  training  programme  followed 
is  outlined  l)elow : 

Merchandise  Training 

l.Each  department  is  to  have  its  own  mer¬ 
chandise  manual.  These  manuals  to  be 
compiled  and  written  by  training  represent¬ 
atives.  . 

2.  The  manuals  will  treat  of : 

a.  Technical  knowledge  required  to  intelli¬ 
gently  sell  the  merchandise, 

b.  V ocabulary  for  describing  merchandise, 

c.  How  to  find  the  values  which  a  customer 
looks  for  in  buying, 

d.  Values  used  as  selling  points, 

e.  How  to  learn  and  care  for  stock, 

f.  How  to  demonstrate  merchandise  and  its 
uses. 

g.  Display. 

h.  Supplement  with  latest  style  information. 

3.  Tests. 

a.  All  older  salespeople  in  department  tested 
at  intervals  by  questionnaires  for  mer¬ 
chandise  knowledge. 


b.  Follow-up  meetings  and  interviews  on 
weak  points. 

4.  Each  new  salesperson  given  copy  of  manual 
with  assignments  for  study. 

a.  Special  questionnaires  given  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  assignment. 

b.  Follow-up  in  department  to  check  up  on 
practice  and  use  of  knowledge  acquired. 

5.  Departmental  group  meetings  —  Weekly 
schedule. 

a.  Illustrating  by  demonstration  sales,  or 
other  demonstrations,  kind  of  information 
needed  at  any  particular  time. 

Personnel  Survey 

At  all  times  each  training  representative  should  be 
able  to  tell  the  selling  ability,  suitability,  and  value  of 
any  salesperson  on  her  floor. 

1.  Record  Card 

This  card  is  designed  to  give  a  complete 
yearly  record  of  each  salesperson.  It  is 
filled  out  and  kept  on  file  by  the  training 
representatives.  Cards  are  made  out  on  older 
employees  January  1st;  for  new  employees, 
not  later  than  two  weeks  after  entering  the 
store. 

The  card,  when  completed,  shows  an 
analysis  of  each  person  that  is  gained 
through  observation  and  personal  contact, 
while  actually  working  in  the  departments 
with  the  sales  forces. 

At  any  time  these  cards  can  be  consulted 
for  an  accurate  and  just  survey  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  any  department  in  the  store. 

The  front  side  of  the  card  gives  a  picture 
of  the  person  as  to  appearance,  ability, 
knowledge  of  merchandise,  disposition,  and 
a  general  summary  of  ability. 

The  estimates  placed  on  any  person  being 
analyzed  are  not  to  be  guessed  at,  or  given 
in  a  perfunctory  or  stereotyped  fashion. 
They  must  be  based  on  careful  study  and 
good  judgement. 

When  completed,  the  card  will  show  in 
addition  to  the  personal  estimate. 

a.  Number  of  mistakes  made  month  by 
month  on  saleschecks  and  cash  register. 
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b.  Weekly  selling  cost. 

c.  Selling  level  as  compared  with  others  in 
the  department. 

d.  Punctuality. 

e.  And  any  other  ideas  not  included  in  the 

outline. 

2.  The  record  cards  are  to  be  kept  in  the  train¬ 
ing  department  for  the  duration  of  one 
year.  Then  they  are  filed  with  the  master 
record  in  the  employment  department, 

a.  If  services  are  terminated  before  expira¬ 
tion  of  year,  record  card  is  filed  at  time 
of  leaving. 


4.  The  report  is  to  cover  the  following  factors : 

a.  Personnel  and  service. 

b.  Condition  of  stock  as  based  on  follow-up 
of  want  slips,  as  to  style,  seasonable 
merchandise,  completeness  of  lines,  va¬ 
riety  of  merchandise,  novelty  goods  and 
staples. 

c.  Stock  keeping. 

d.  Follow-up  on  advertised  merchandise  by 
sales  people. 

e.  Display. 

f.  Physical  aspects  of  department  and  lay 
out. 

5.  The  buyer  —  his  attitude 
towards  training,  ability  to 
enthuse  his  people,  tact, 
ability  to  plan  and  train,  and 
morale  of  department. 

Weekly  Meetings 

1.  Weekly  meetings  are  planned 
so  that  each,  department  or  re¬ 
lated  departments  will  have  a 
departmental  meeting  on  one 
of  five  days,  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday,  Friday,  or 
Saturday. 

Wednesday  is  reserved  for 
mass  style  meeting  on  the 
roof. 

2.  Material  for  discussion  is 
l)ased  on : 

a.  Service 

b.  Merchandise  information 


EFnClENCY  RECORD 

Ctfw*  SrIm  Rcmd 


ScIhm 


Ynfffy  Total 


Yearly  Avcrogc 


Plmctualky  . . . . . - . . . . 

Remailu  . . . . . . . . . . . . . «... . . . . . . 

Signed . . 

Departmental  Reports 

1.  Each  floor  is  to  l>e  studied  as  a  whole  for; 

a.  Service 

b.  Personnel 

c.  Display 

d.  Sign  cards  and  ads 

e.  Follow-up  on  errors  and  other  necessary 
system. 

2.  Aside  from  activities  on  the  floor,  a  major 
part  of  the  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  one  partic- 
lar  department,  chosen  for  special  study. 

3.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  designated  for 
the  survey  (one  or  two  weeks)  a  complete 
report  is  made  of  the  findings. 

a.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  given  to  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  manager,  and  one  for 
the  permanent  file  of  training  department. 

b.  No  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  any  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  manager  until  it  has 
l)een  approved  by  the  i)ersonnel  director. 


c.  Style 

.  d.  Sales  or  promotions  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  divisional  mer- 

. .  chandise  manager  and  ad- 

^  vertising  dei)artment. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  schedule  of  the 
weekly  meetings,  giving  a  brief  outline  of 
jxjints  covered,  is  to  be  given  to  the  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  manager,  the  personnel 
director,  and  one  for  the  permanent  files 
in  the  training  department. 

4.  The  chief  aim  of  these  meetings  is  to  keep 
the  salespeople  alive  and  alert  so  that  the 
ideal  of  co-ordination  between  salespeople 
and  customers  w’ill  be  a  reality  instead  of 
a  theory. 

Follow-up  on  Errors  and  Call  Slips 

1.  Error  slips  are  gathered  daily  from  the  au¬ 
diting  office,  charge  office,  tube  room,  and 
delivery  department. 

a.  Error  slips  divided  by  floors  and  given 
to  each  training  representative. 

1).  Each  person  making  an  error  is  inter¬ 
viewed  on  the  floor. 

c.  Individual  error  record  cards  kept  in 
training  department. 
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d.  Monthly  report  showing  total  number  of 
errors  made  by  floor;  also  a  summary  of 
errors  by  classification. 

e.  Report  shows  number  of  salespeople  in 
department,  and  a  comparison  from 
month  to  month  for  a  period  of  six 
months. 

f.  Permanent  file  of  all  reports  kept  in  train¬ 
ing  department. 

g.  Follow-up  of  errors  gives  contacts  in 
each  department,  and  gives  the  training 
representative  an  opportunity  to  effective¬ 
ly  correct  the  inefficiency  on  her  floor. 

Note:  Cash  register  errors  of  $1.00  or  more, 
and  persons  reporting  as  many  as  three 
times  late  in  a  month  are  interviewed  in 
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the  training  department  by  the  personnel 
director. 

2.  Want  slips  are  checked  by  departments,  and 
each  buyer  is  interviewed  by  training  repre¬ 
sentative.  A  check  is  kept  of  wants  and  mer¬ 
chandise  supplied  as  result  of  call  slips. 

Co-ordination  Methods 

Co-ordination  of  Fashion  Information  Bureau  and 
Training  Department. 

1.  The  stylist  has  weekly  conferences  with  each 
training  representative;  at  which  time  the 
fashion  information  that  should  be  given 
on  the  representative’s  particular  floor  is 
discussed.  All  fashion  reports  relating  to 
her  departments  are  also  sent  to  the  train¬ 
ing  representative. 


ERROR  REPORT 

DATE 


This  outline  of  a  training  department  is  one  of  a  series  being  presented  each 
month  by  members  of  the  Personnel  Group,  showing  the  methods  used,  in 
individual  stores.  Another  will  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
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New  Manager  of  Controllers’  Congress 

Appointed 

H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  recently  appointed  as  manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  took  up  his  new  duties  at 
the  Association  headquarters  August  18th. 

Mr.  Kleinhaus,  who  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
Group  for  the  past  eight  years,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York  University,  magne 
cum  laude,  and  is  a  member  of  the  honorary  fraterni¬ 
ty  Delta  Mu  Delta.  He  has  served  as  Controller,  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer  of  Kleinhaus,  Inc.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  over  a  long  period. 

As  author  of  the  Philo  Vance  sketches  presented 
at  the  Concurrent  Conventions  in  Chicago  this  May 
and  at  the  June  Convention  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Kleinhaus  is  known  to  many  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

His  training  and  experience  equip  him  well  for 
the  field  of  Association  work  and  the  Congress  is 
assured  of  a  program  of  constructive  activity  under 
his  direction. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Kleinhaus  fills  a  vacancy 
as  Manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  which  has 
existed  since  the  resignation  of  M.  A.  Richardson 
in  July,  1929. 


H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
Manager  of  the  Controllers'  Congress 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Tactful  Interviewing  Creates  Good  Will 

The  small  store  has  definite  assets.  Because  of  its 
more  flexible  size,  because  it  deals  more  with  the  per¬ 
manent  local  residents  of  the  community  and  less  with 
a  transient  trade,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  build  good  will 
more  quickly  than  the  larger  store  in  the  big  city. 

How  do  you  do  your  employing?  Let  us  say  that 
you  have  before  you  an  applicant  who  has  lived  in  your 
town  a  long  time.  You  find  that  you  have  to  turn  her 
down.  You  can  actually  make  your  refusal  a  factor  in 
the  building  of  good  will  by  sending  her  away  with  her 
self-respect  intact,  and  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the  store. 
It  takes  a  bit  more  thought  and  interest  perhaps,  but  it 
saves  the  deadly  effects  that  are  sure  to  follow  if  she 
leaves  with  a  quivering  lip  and  an  ache  in  her  throat. 

Now  I  am  going  to  skate  on  thin  ice.  Are  you  able  to 
offer  salaries  that  attract  people  with  the  hostess  per¬ 
sonality — people  who  think  about  their  work?  Or  do 
you  offer  the  people  who  come  most  often  in  contact 
with  your  customers  the  lowest  or  next  to  lowest  salary 
range  in  the  store — a  salary  which  only  interests  girls 
working  for  a  little  extra  money  for  their  trousseaux. 
— From  "Training  Problems  in  a  Small  Store" — Mrs. 
Dorothy  V.  Hahn,  Lord’s,  Evanston  III. 


Concerning  Stylists 

The  woman  “stylist”  has  entered  the  business  world. 
Her  job  is  to  supply  “the  woman’s  viewpoint,”  and 
up-to-date  manufacturing  concerns  are  finding  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  along  without  one  or  more  female 
“stylists.”  It  is  a  lucrative  profession  for  women,  the 
wage  scale  ranging  from  $2,400  to  $18,000  a  year,  and 
sometimes  more. 

Writing  about  this  new  profession  in  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness,  Virginia  Chandler  Hall  says  that  sound  fashion 
judgment  is  analogous  to  sound  manufacturing  judg¬ 
ment.  Both  are  based  on  long  experiertce  and  on  certain 
fundamental  principles.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  personal 
equation  cannot  be  stated  by  rule  or  its  exact  value 
defined.  Aside  from  integrity  of  the  highest  order  and 
all  the  cultural  background  possible,  the  stylist  needs 
technical  and  worldly  judgment.  She  needs  consum¬ 
mate  tact,  founded  on  a  deep  and  real  human  sympathy 
and  a  genuine  liking  for  people.  She  must  have  humor 
an  adaptability.  She  needs  elasticity,  tolerance  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  her  contact  with  opjxjsing  forces  and  she  must 
combine  flexibility  with  firmness. 

— From  “Nation’s  Business. 
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Increasing  Net  Profit  Through 
Improving  Operations 

Underlying  Principles  of  Retailing  Summarized 
By  G.  L.  Davis,  Vice-President,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Presented  at  the  1930  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  III. 


There  appear,  tp  be  two  very  distinct  schools  of 
thought  on  the  subject  of  “Increasing  Net  Profit.” 
The  first' of  these;  and  I  must  say,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertairi.'the  majority,  WsHeve  in  increasing  net  profits 
by  ihcfe^ing  the  sale  volume  and  by  this  alone.  Those 
of  the  second  school  believe  in  increasing  net  profits 
throvigh’ improved  operations. 

I  humbly  align  myself  with  the  latter  group,  and  will 
try,  as  wfelli  as  I  am  able,  to  prove  why  I  belong  to  this 
latter  and  unfortunately  meager  group.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hope  to  oflfer  you  some  suggestions  which,  if 
properly  applied  to  your  store,  should  help  to  increase 
the  net  profit. 

In  attacking  the  problem  I  will  probably  bring  down 
upon  myself  the  wrath  of  the  spell-binders  who  preach 
volume,  more  volume  and  again,  more  volume.  Beat 
yesterday — the  tune  of  the  merchandise  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  buyer,  every  assistant  buyer,  ever  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  and  I  am  afraid,  the  majority  of  the 
store  owners  almost  invariably  ask  the  same  question, 
— “Did  you  beat  yesterday?”  Every  indication  of  suc¬ 
cess  seems  to  be  measured  by  a  “yes”  to  this  ques- 
tif)n,  and  yet  I  see  almost  daily  by  the  papers  the  most 
startling  contradictions  of  this  theory. 

Of  what  avail  is  all  this  scramble  for  business  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  loss?  Increased  sales  of  themselves  do  not 
mean  increased  profits.  Any  fool  can  sell  a  volume  at 
a  loss,  but  in  doing  so,  he  does  a  two-fold  injury,  first 
to  himself  and  secondly,  to  his  competitor. 

Do  not  take  from  the  above  that  I  am  personally 
averse  to  increased  sales.  You,  as  well  as  I,  can  quote 
examples  of  where  increased  sales  have  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  profits,  and  when  they  do  the  legitimate  func¬ 
tion  of  the  business  has  been  accomplished. 

The  great  fallacy  seems  to  be  that,  in  striving  for 
increased  sales,  the  error  is  made  of  thinking  that  any 
e.xpense  is  justified  to  obtain  the  increased  business. 
Such  a  statement  is  an  absurdity;  nevertheless,  the 
buyers,  merchandise  managers  and  promotion  managers 
appear  to  be  so  wrapped  up  in  the  idea  of  volume  that 
they  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  object  of 
the  business,  namely  to  make  a  profit. 

Reasons  For  Decreasing  Profits 

In  studying  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  four 
great  evils  in  our  field  of  work.  There  may  be  a  good 
many  more,  but  these  stand  out  as  the  ones  which  appear 
to  me  to  account  for  the  decreasing  profits  shown  by 
so  many  organizations. 

1.  There  is  the  evil  of  over-expansion. 

2.  The  attempt  to  increase  volume  without 


making  each  dollar  of  increase  earn  its  pro-  . . 

•  portionate  share  of  profit. 

3.  Unwarranted  customer  service.  :•!  l.i. 

4.  The  enormous  turn-ovtt' in  executive  per-' 

sonnel.  '  •- 

These  'four  things;  to  my  mind,  show  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  business,  those  laws 
that  govern  every  business,  be  it  manufacturing,  trans¬ 
portation,  wholesale,  retail,  or  what  have  you.  Without 
knowledge  of  these,  or  lacking  a  specific  intuitive  and 
fundamental  shrewdness  for  business,  which  carries 
these  principals  into  practice  without  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  wording  of  the  laws  themselves,  I 
cannot  see  how  any  executive,  be  he  buyer,  manager, 
general  manager,  merchandise  manager,  or  controller, 
can  successfully  perform  the  individual  duties  entrusted 
to  him.  They  are  equally  applicable  to  the  purchasing 
of  merchandise  or  to  the  purchases  of  service  or  clerical 
hire.  We  in  this  room  undoubtedly  know  these  prin¬ 
ciples  as  well  as  we  know  our  Bible,  but  we  should 
preach  them  continuously,  and  by  preaching  I  mean, 
teaching.  To  teach  them  we  must  reduce  them  to  a 
simple  understandable  commonplace  example. 

Three  Fundamental  Laws 


Let  me  state  the  three  I  mean,  the  simple  definition 
I  use,  and  a  practicable  example. 

First,  the  LAIV  OF  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY 

‘‘The  price  or  value  of  any  article  tends  to 
vary  directly  with  the  demand  and  inversely 
with  the  supply;  increasing  or  declining  as  the 
demand  increases  or  declines  but  tending  to 
rise  as  the  supply  declines  and  to  fall  as  the 
supply  increases.” 

Let  us  take  an  example  in  the  merchandise  end,  and 
see  what  happens.  At  the  end  of  April  or  the  first  of 
May,  I  find  that  I  still  have  a  large  winter  coat  stock 
which  I  have  not  sold.  Now,  I  have  the  supply  but  I 
have  not  the  demand,  so  I  must  mark  the  articles  down 
to  increase  the  demand.  In  doing  this,  I  have  appealed 
to  a  new  group  of  purchasers  who  are  in  a  different 
class  from  my  regular  clientele  of  coat  customers,  and 
I  have  immediately  applied  the  Law  of  Marginal  Con¬ 
sumer,  that  is,  by  decreasing  the  price,  I  have  appealed 
to  a  greater  mass  than  would  purchase  at  my  original 
price,  since  “the  consumer  who  is  least  anxious  to  buy 
and  consume,  whether  because  his  want  is  the  least 
intense  or  because  his  purchasing  power  is  small,  is 
called  the  Marginal  Consumer.” 

In  the  office  field,  if  we  want  to  hire  an  Elliott-Fisher 
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operator  or  a  Burrough’s  oi)erator,  we  will  pay  a  higher 
starting  wage  if  the  demand  for  these  operators  runs 
in  excess  of  the  visible  supply.  Conversely,  if  there 
are  many  operators  in  this  field  who  are  looking  for 
work,  then  the  demand  is  less  than  the  supply,  and  we 
may  set  a  lower  starting  wage. 

Next,  comes  the  LAli^  OF  DIMINISHING 
UTILITY 

“The  intensity  of  any  utility  (want — satis- 
fxittg  power)  or  of  a  man’s  desire  for  goods, 
tends  to  decline  as  he  consumes  successive 
units  of  it." 

It  is  obvious  that  if  I  live  in  New  York,  and  am  going 
to  the  opera,  and  want  to  l)e  well  dressed,  I  must  have 
in  addition  to  my  evening  clothes  an  opera  hat.  It  is 
ssible  that  I  might  even  want  two,  and  that  I  would 
willing  to  pay  from  Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars  apiece 
for  them,  but  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  I  can 
conceive  of  myself  buying  a  dozen  of  them,  even  though 
they  were  priced  at  Five  Dollars  in  place  of  Twenty 
Dollars  each;  so  we  find  as  our  need  for  an  article  is 
satisfied,  it  is  less  useful  to  us. 

luistly.  w’e  have  the  L.ilY  OF  DIMINISHING 
RETURNS 

“In  the  dex’elopment  of  any  industry  there 
is  a  point  at  '■which  the  returns  upon  capital 
and  labor  invested  are  at  a  maximum:  after 
this  point  is  reached,  the  application  of  further 
labor  and  capital  does  not  cause  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  in  the  value  of  the  return.’’ 

I'he  simplest  exami)le  that  I  can  give  of  this  would 
be  ten  articles  which  sell  at  $100.00.  and  on  which  we 
make  a  profit  of  $10.00,  each,  would  return  us  a  net 
profit  of  $100.00.  If  these  same  articles,  to  make  an 
extreme  comparison,  could  conceivably  be  reduced  to 
a  selling  value  of  $1.00  each,  and  we  sold  100,  still 
making  the  same  percentage  of  profit,  we  would  make 
ten  cents  a  piece  thereon,  and  would  have  netted  $10.00. 

Right  along  with  this  law.  we  find  that  expenses  will 
increase  in  a  business  with  the  declining  unit  (»f  sale, 
while  expenses  will  decrease  with  an  increasing  unit 
of  sale.  In  this  one  iK)int  we  have  one  of  the  greatest 
secrets  of  success  of  numl)erless  business  enterprises. 

Do  I  make  the  ixjint  clear,  that  every  single  one  of 
us  is  affected  in  every  decision  that  we  make  daily  by 
these  fundamental  laws? 

Why  should  a  silk  buyer  st(x:k  in  his  department  with 
silk  w’hen  the  cost  of  the  raw  commodity  is  declining 
and  the  supply  of  the  finished  product  is  increasing? 
Why  should  we  buy  an  enormous  stock  of  coffee  when 
there  is  a  world  over-supjdy  and  prices  may  1k'  nduced 
almost  <laily?  Why  should  we  stock  an  enornujus  sup¬ 
ply  of  tires  because  we  receive  a  moderate  price  con¬ 
cession,  when  we  know  that  the  price  of  raw  rubber 
is  declining  due  to  over-production,  and  the  visible 
supply  has  been  increasing?  In  fact,  why  should  we 
not  apply  the  law  of  Demand  and  Supply  as  we  buy 
each  and  every  article,  at  the  same  time  taking  into 
consideration  each  of  the  other  laws  which  may  modify 
our  decision,  and  to  carry  the  example  further,  why 
should  we  expand  our  business  unless  we  have  figured 
out  every  factor  and  determined  that  the  absolute  need 


of  the  community  will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  give 
us  sufficient  increased  volume  at  a  profit  to  warrant 
the  capital  tied  up  in  fixed  assets  and  the  increased 
expense  ratio  resulting  therefrom,  since  we  know  that 
the  instant  we  add  space  we  have  multiplied  every  fixed 
charge  and  also  indirectly  affected  all  other  expense 
accounts  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  business  was  so  easy  to  get  during 
the  war  period  that  a  great  many  stores  were  led  to  an 
optimism  which  caused  them  to  expand  so  readily  that 
it  will  be  years  before  they  can  possibly,  if  ever,  come 
back  to  the  earning  ratio  which  they  enjoyed  before 
their  over-optimism. 

Customer  Service  Overdone 

In  the  competition  for  business,  we  have  stressed 
the  need  of  giving  our  customers  the  best  service,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  customer  would  go  to  that  store  which  in 
her  opinion  served  her  best.  In  a  measure  this  is  cor¬ 
rect  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  so  many  ramifications 
of  service  that  we  are  doing  things  today  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  merchandise  in 
the  store,  which  she  has  no  right  to  expect;  but  having 
educated  her  to  this  standard  of  service,  it  is  going  to  be 
most  difficult  to  change  her  accepted  standards. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  s^iecifically  what  I  consider 
unwarranted  customer  service.  However,  I  have  in 
mind  a  great  many  instances  and  1  find  that  I  am  lieing 
continuously  asked  to  add  services  for  which  there  is 
no  return  and  to  which  there  can  be  only  one  answer, 
either  “no”  or  an  increa.sed  cost  of  oiieration.  In  going 
through  your  store  you  may  find  some  of  these  which 
you  can  eliminate.  If  not,  you  may  take  this  definite 
warning,  and  weigh  each  new  projxisal  in  the  light  of 
its  bearing  upon  expenses  and  profit. 

Too  Many  Changes  in  Personnel 

.Since  I  have  started  out  with  a  rather  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  my  views  on  increasing  sales,  I  will  pass 
this  by  and  go  on  to  the  fourth  evil,  that  of  the  change 
in  executive  jiersonnel.  No  one  can  blame  an  employee 
for  wanting  to  lietter  himself ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
afraid  we  all  have  the  trite  lielief  which  we  convey  to 
every  applicant  that  there  is  a  marvelous  opportunity 
in  our  business.  Having  induced  the  person  to  work 
for  us,  and  having  given  him  a  very  hurried  training 
course  for  whatever  line  of  work  we  intend  him  (or 
her)  to  do,  we  then  forget  all  aliout  him,  until  we  decide 
that  he  is  doing  a  hum  job.  Then  we  fire  him,  and 
experiment  with  the  next  appointee. 

I  believe  in  the  greatest  mimlier  of  instances  that 
the  failure  of  the  emidoyee  is  the  failure  of  the  person 
at  the  head  of  his  department.  We  should  surround 
ourselves  with  able  assistants,  Inith  male  and  female. 
We  shoukl  sj^end  honest  effort  to  see  that  they  are 
trained  in  the  duties  assigned  to  them — not  only  see 
that  they  know  just  how  to  record  a  figure  or  make  a 
sale,  deliver  a  package  or  whatever  their  various  duties 
may  lie,  hut  that  they  understand  what  they  are  doing 
and  why  they  are  doing  it.  that  they  understand  the  best 
way  and  the  easiest  way  of  jierforming  the  particular 
function  they  are  doing.  Every  human  lieing  except 
an  idiot  wants  to  get  some  place.  .Some  make  the  grade 
and  a  great  many  more  do  not;  first,  because  you  do 
not  give  them  incentive:  and  second,  because  they  do 
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not  understand  what  they  are  doing.  I  plead  for  a 
better  training  of  the  employee  and  more  sympathetic 
interest  in  what  he  is  doing.  Everyone  longs  for  au¬ 
thority.  Fit  him  for  it.  Give  it  to  him.  If  you  do  this, 
the  “hire  and  fire”  problem  will  be  simplified  for  all. 
You  will  have  a  more  intelligent  employee  who  will 
become  a  more  intelligent  head  of  stock,  and  eventually 
a  more  intelligent  assistant  buyer,  and  then  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  line  of  promotion  a  buyer  or  merchandise  manager. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  bad  season,  when  something 
has  happened  and  sales  are  going  behind.  That  is  not 
the  time  to  fire  the  buyer.  It  is  the  time  to  analyze 
every  contributing  cause  and  help  the  buyer  to  work 
out  of  the  bad  position,  because  the  inevitable  result  of 
firing  the  buyer  is  a  slash  in  the  stock  by  the  new 
buyer,  which  makes  the  second  season  a  loss  and  takes 
you  into  the  third  season  before  you  can  find  whether 
the  new  buyer  is  as  comjjetent  as  the  old. 

Statistics  Necessary  Tools 

Now  to  come  specifically  to  the  question  of  how  we 
can  improve  our  operations  without  necessarily  increas¬ 
ing  the  sales — the  only  way  that  I  can  possibly  tell  you 
to  do  this  is  by  doing  a  more  intelligent  job  than  is  now 
being  done  in  merchandising,  in  publicity,  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  in  control. 

The  way  that  you  can  improve  your  operations  is  by 
intelligent  planning  based  on  accurate  statistics.  I  do 
not  mean  to  tell  you  that  records  make  a  business  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  find  that  almost  every 
highly  successful  business  has  accurate  and  correct 
records.  To  carry  it  a  little  further,  records  and  sta¬ 
tistics  of  themselves  are  not  profit,  but  as  t(X)ls  in  the 
hands  of  able  executives,  they  will  help  improve  your 
operations  to  the  ixjint  of  profits  and  more  profits. 

You  should  have  a  merchandise  budget.  As  the  con¬ 
troller  of  the  store,  you  should  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  making  of  the  merchandise  budget.  You 
should  see  that  the  merchandise  budget  helps  you ; 

To  increase  yt)ur  turnover. 

To  decrease  your  stock. 

'I'o  decrease  your  old  merchandise. 

'I'o  decrease  your  mark-downs. 

A  successfully  worked  (tut  budget  with  its  hand¬ 
maiden,  the  oi)en-to-buy,  will  definitely  ijerform  each 
of  the  functions  which  I  have  enumerated,  because  in¬ 
creasing  the  turn-over  will  decrease  your  stocks,  and  in 
decreasing  your  sttxrks,  you  will  concentrate  on  the  sales 
of  the  merchandise  on  hand,  which  should  cause  you  au¬ 
tomatically  to  decrease  the  amount  of  old  merchandise 
which  may  l)e  cluttering  your  inventory.  If  you  do  any 
one  (#f  these,  the  mark-down  liercentage  will  auto- 
maticallij’  decrease. 

The  ojxjn-to-buy  is  the  toll  which  controls  purchas¬ 
ing  and  keeps  it  within  the  limits  set  by  the  budget.  It 
should  l)e  intelligently  handled  and  should  l)e  increased 
or  decrea.sed  constantly  as  the  exjiected  sales  are  met. 
exceeded  or  not  reached. 


If  properly  prepared,  it  will  give  you  the  mark-up  by 
vendor,  and  you  may  be  distinctly  surprised  to  see  that 
a  great  many  of  your  sources  are  unprofitable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  sell  a  buyer  such  a  record,  if  you  do  not  already 
have  one;  but  once  having  shown  him  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  on  whom  he  is  losing  money,  you  can  almost 
without  exception  rely  upon  him  to  apply  the  necessary 
remedy. 

Splitting  up  departments  almost  always  increases  ex- 
I>enses  to  a  greater  degree  than  a  small  increase  of  sales 
warrants.  Why?  Because  the  new  department  will  re¬ 
quire  at  least  a  new  assistant,  if  not  a  new  buyer,  and 
then  a  head  of  stock  and  possibly  a  clerical,  and  an  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  and  so  on  indefinitely,  yet  I  have 
been  distinctly  surprised  to  note  that  a  number  of  con¬ 
trollers  argue  for  a  split  in  departments,  feeling  that  it 
is  easier  to  prepare  records  for  small  departments.  This 
is  absolutely  ridiculous  and  you  are  contributing  a 
cau.se  for  a  decrease  in  profit  if  the  split-up  is  not  ac¬ 
tually  warranted  by  the  business  enjoyed,  so  that  the 
expense  ratio  remains  the'  same  or  is  lowered. 

Advertising  Budgets 

Y'ou  should  be  interested  in  the  budget  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  great  many  stores  are  just  throwing  away 
money  with  the  amount  of  advertising  they  are  doing. 
Furthermore.  I  believe  that  we  concentrate  too  much 
on  advertising  the  stickers.  If  more  effort  were  placed 
l)ehin(l  merchandise  which  the  jniblic  wants,  we  would 
have  more  results  |}er  dollar  upon  the  expenditures 
which  we  are  making  in  this  department. 

.Another  tremendous  evil  I  have  found  in  advertising 
is  to  over-advertise  the  quantity  which  we  have  to  sell. 
A  great  many  .jieople  think  that  it  is  a  good  business 
principle  to  over-sell,  and  that  the  business  obtained 
over  the  advertised  quantity  is  cheafier  business  than 
the  orders  which  could  Ije  filled  at  the  time,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  their  money  is  wrapj^ed  up  for  a  shorter  time 
in  the  merchandise  over-sold.  I  am  decidedly  against 
this  Iwlief.  as  I  Ijelieve  that  the  disappointment  caused 
in  the  customer’s  mind  by  failing  to  receive  merchandise 
])roniptly,  or  lieing  told  the  order  cannot  be  filled  is  a 
distinct  detriment  to  the  store  itself. 

1  have  also  found  enormous  advertising  run  for  a 
very  stnall  item,  and  when  I  investigated  the  profit 
]M).s.sibility  T  found  that  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  profit  on  the  article  sold  was  exjiended  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  alone.  How  can  one  expect  to  make  money 
with  conditions  such  as  these? 

I  know  that  the  advertising  or  publicity  manager  is 
])robably  going  to  Ije  annoyed  when  you  start  working 
on  it,  but  I  think  that  you  can  ))resent  the  facts  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  can  show  him  it  is  distinctly  to  his 
advantage  to  use  the  knowledge  which  your  statistics 
disclose.  He  is  t(X)  busy  with  artists,  with  copywriters, 
with  buyers,  and  the  one-hundred-and-one  other  parts 
of  his  function  (and  it  is  a  great  and  important  func¬ 
tion),  to  be  able  to  figure  out  these  details. 

Expense  Budget 

.And.  now.  we  come  to  the  expense  budget.  This  also 
has  Ijeen  amply  covered.  You  have  been  told  how  to 
prepare  it  and  how  to  operate  it.  .Are  you  doing  this, 
and  by  this  I  meati.  are  you  attempting  or  are  you 
succeeding  in  controlling  those  items  which  are  con- 


Analysis  By  Vendors  Important 

You  should  prepare  an  analysis  by  vendors.  It  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  information  on  purchases  and 
st(Kk  which  will  result  from  such  an  analysis.  It  will 
disclose  to  you  invariably  the  sellers  and  the  stickers. 
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trollable  before  the  expenditure  is  contracted  for  ?  Are 
you  working  with  the  division  heads  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  each  of  the  functions  which  you  are  attempting 
to  control  ?  Are  you  enthusing  them  over  doing  a  better 
job  at  less  expense?  Are  you  allowing  them  to  assist 
you  >in  the  planning  of  the  budget?  No  one  is  going  to 
be  wildly  enthusiastic  when  you  set  an  arbitrary  amount 
and  tell  them  that  is  the  goal.  Do  you  think  that  you 
understand  each  and  every  condition  ?  Are  you  attempt- 
ingj  yourself  to  get  things  done  on  a  production  basis, 
and  are  you  arousing  enough  interest  in  the  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  put  their  jobs  on  a  production  basis?  There 
are  countless  operations  in  every  store  which  can  be 
done  in  this  manner.  I  speak  of  the  sales  unit,  certain 
work  in  the  accounts  payable,  accounts  receivable  post¬ 
ings,  cashiering  in  the  tube  room,  typing,  marking; 
wrapping  and  an  endless  number  of  jobs.  The  em¬ 
ployees  doing  these  things  may  be  hired  at  a  price  which 
will  allow  them  to  earn  a  good  wage  dn  a  piece  work 
basis,  which  is  the  same  as  putting  them  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  operation  that 
I  know. 

Are  you  centralizing  your  operations  as  much  as 
possible?  Decentralization  increases  costs.  Experience 
in  a  great  many  companies,  using  both  methods,  leads 
me  to  a  positive  conclusion  on  this  question.  Centralized 
marking  of  ready-to-wear  is  a  good  example.  You  will 
use  fewer  markets,  fewer  stock  employees,  and  fewer 
clericals.  Another  is  the  centralization  of  workroom 
operation,  which  makes  for  fewer  employees,  fewer 
clerks,  more  work  per  person  and  less  idle  time.  Cen¬ 
tralized  wrapping  and  centralized  cashiering  are  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind.  Look  over  your  store  and 
see  for  yourself  what  operations  can  be  centralized 
that  are  now  de-centralized. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  arrangement,  be  this 
in  the  office,  in  a  department,  or  in  a  workroom.  The 
exp)editious  and  efficient  flow  of  work  is  more  or  less 
determined  by  the  placing  of  the  ]>eople  who  are  to  do 
it.  Have  you  studied  your  layouts  to  insure  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  possible? 

Adjustment  Bureau  Check  On  Efficiency 

Once  before,  I  have  called  attention  to  the  Bureau 
of  Adjustment  as  a  point  where  you  could  find  out 
many  of  the  losses  in  your  business.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  statement.  We  all  know  it,  but  how  many 
of  us  actually  benefit  by  the  knowledge?  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  there.  It  handles  few  or  many  complaints  a 
day,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  organization,  and 
about  all  we  do  is  to  look  at  a  report  of  closed  trans¬ 
actions  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  department.  I 
would  advise  going  deeper  into  the  subject  than  this. 
Make  an  analysis  by  cause,  of  complaints  and  study  the 
possibilities  of  eliminating  them. 

Some  clerks  are  over-zealous  in  attempting  to  make 
adjustments.  By  this  I  mean  that  they  try  to  get  the 
customer  to  accept  their  solution.  In  many  instances, 
if  the  thing  is  put  up  to  the  customers  themselves,  the 
adjustment  will  cost  you  less  than  you  had  originally 
thought. 

Are  your  clerks  mis-representing  your  merchandise 
or  your  services.  No  reputable  establishment  would 
willingly  allow  its  employees  to  mis-represent.  How¬ 
ever,  in  their  zeal  to  make  a  sale,  the  s^es  clerk  often 


mis-represents  the  merchandise  or  service,  particularly 
the  latter.  By  this  I  mean,  a  customer  buys  a  dress 
today  on  which  there  is  some  alteration  required  and 
says,  “May  I  have  this  tomorrow?”  The  clerk  willing¬ 
ly  promises  delivery  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  production  schedule  in  your 
workroom  which  may  not  make  it  possible  to  carry  out 
the  promise  during  the  regular  working  day.  Now,  we, 
speaking  from  my  own  establishment,  will  pay  our  em¬ 
ployees  overtime  to  keep  that  promise  but  immediately 
we  have  increased  our  cost,  when  “nine  chances  to  ten”, 
if  the  request  had  been  referred  to  the  fitter  who  knows 
the  production  schedule  and  could  have  said  “the  day 
after  tomorrow,”  we  would  have  been  saved  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure. 

What  percentage  of  mis-representations  results  in 
adjustments?  I  should  hate  to  name  any  iiercentage 
but  it  must  be  large,  and  each  adjustment,  aside  from 
the  initial  cost,  .carries  the  element  of  the  customer’s 
good-will  at  stake.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  figure  out 
what  this  good-will  is  worth?  Many  of  our  large  cor¬ 
porations  carry  good-will  at  Millions  of  Dollars.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  asset  in  our  business.  Any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  build  it  up  pays.  Anything 
which  destroys  it  adds  an  increment  to  our  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Remember,  accountancy  is  not  an  exact  science, 
neither  is  any  system  so  adaptable  that  it  can  be  applied 
arbitrarily  without  taking  into  consideration  the  basic 
differences  in  our  establishments.  Every  business  is  in¬ 
dividual  and  that  which  works  perfectly  in  one  place 
is  an  entire  failure  m  another.  It  is  up  to  you  to  use 
sufficient  intelligence  to  sort  the  “wheat  from  the  chaff” 
and  to  apply  only  that  portion  of  what  you  hear  which 
will  directly  benefit  you.  Too  much  system  chokes  busi¬ 
ness  and  raises  the  costs. 

But  you  all  know  of  instances  where  a  loss  has  been 
turned  into  a  profit,  or  where  a  profit  has  been  in¬ 
creased  when  the  profit  possibilities  of  the  business  have 
been  correctly  analyzed  through  accurate  and  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis  statistics.  Remember  that  every  business 
that  has  an  economic  justification  will,  with  capable 
management,  earn  a  reasonable  profit  which  should  in¬ 
crease  as  the  business  grows. 

Public  Willing  to  Pay  Fair  Mark-up 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  public  has  amply 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to  pay  a  fair  mark-up  on 
our  merchandise,  that  what  I  speak  of  as  a  fair  mark¬ 
up  should  give  us  sufficient  initial  gross  profit  to  make 
a  fair  return  on  our  business,  and  that  where  we  have 
not  received  sufficient  mark-up,  it  has  been  our  own 
fault,  either  through  ignorance  of  existing  facts,  or 
through  attempts  to  get  our  competitors  business  even 
though  we  lose  money  on  it  when  we  do  get  it. 

Furthermore,  we  have  dissipated  our  profit  possi¬ 
bilities  by: 

1.  Exorbitant  mark-downs. 

2.  Extraordinary  inventory  shortages. 

3.  High  expenses. 

Each  of  the  items  mentioned  is  controllable,  if  not 
in  total,  at  least  in  part.  Let  us  get  after  the  parts  by 
intelligent  and  accurate  figures  and  let  them  point  the 
way  to  improved  operations.  The  inevitable  result  will 
be  Improved  Profits. 
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SCORES  OF  STORES  ARE  . . . 

Reducing  Overhead 

BY  INSTALLING  MORE  NATIONAL 
CASH  REGISTER  EQUIPMENT 

SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  '  """  "’-I 

ORDERS  FOR  NATIONAL  "jllljlllllllRB 

CASH  REGISTERS  .5 


Stewart  &  Company,  Baltimore 
Thirteen  Registers 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis 
Six  Registers 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Chicago 
Thirty-nine  Registers 

Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 
Eighteen  Registers 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 
Eleven  Registers 

Hahne  &  Company,  Newark 
Eighteen  Registers 

Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh 
Eight  Registers 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 
Twenty-six  Registers 

A.  Polsky  Company,  Akron 
Twenty-five  Registers 

Timothy  Smith  Company,  Roxbury 
Seven  Registers 

H.  S.  Manchester,  Inc.,  Madison 
y-ven  Registers 

Oliver  A.  Olson  Co.,  New  York 
Eleven  Registers 

The  May  Company,  Cleveland 
Ten  Registers 


National  Accounting  Machine 
National  O.  K.  Charge  Phone 


National  Cash  Register 
National  Posting  Machine 


There  are  places  in  every  department  store  today  where 
more  National  Cash  Register  equipment  would  mean 
a  quick  and  definite  reduction  in  overhead.  To  gain 
that  reduction  scores  of  stores  have  ordered  National 
Cash  Register  equipment  during  the  past  few  months. 

Their  orders  ranged  from  clerk-wrap  registers  and 
charge  phones  for  the  selling  departments  to  National 
Accounting  Machines  for  the  office.  In  every  case  these 
orders  were  placed  because  experience  had  proved  that 
National  Cash  Register  equipment  lowered  personnel 
costs,  saved  on  stationery  and  auditing  and  greatly 
improved  service  to  customers. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 


World*s  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Convention  Echoes 


“Advertising  is  made  to  sell  the  goods  that  are  want¬ 
ed,  not  made  to  high-pressure  the  public  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  goods  that  the  public  has  indicated  that  it 
doesn’t  want.” — From  “Do  You  Advertise  for  Volume 
or  Profits?”  Herbert  C.  Everett,  General  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Counsellor.  Hearst  Newspapers.  New  York. 

“The  first  obligation  a  store  has  in  oiiening  its  place 
for  business  is  to  carry  merchandise  at  prices  which 
will  appeal  to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  I  know 
many  instances  where  stores  have  definitely  changed 
with  the  trend  of  1930  price  lines,  where  they  have  in¬ 
jected  smarter,  newer,  more  fashion  right  merchandise 
into  these  lower  prices  and  have  increased  the  sales  of 
their  business.” — From  “A  Practical  Method  of  Pro¬ 
motional  Planning”,  W.  T.  White.  Sales  Promotion 
Director,  Hahn  Department  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York. 

“You,  as  advertisers,  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  news¬ 
papers  that  are  supplying  you  with  space,  T  demand 
to  know  the  reader  habits  and  buying  habits,  and  the 
price  line  purchasing  habits  of  the  people  who  take 
your  newspaper.’  You.  as  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
are  not  buying  space  scientifically  unless  you  are  buying 
it  on  that  basis.” — From  “Tbe  Merchandiser’s  Excur¬ 
sion  Into  the  Field  of  Advertising”,  John  Mench, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York. 

“It  is  my  contention  that  we  can  afford  to  trade  down, 
or  rather  to  readjust  our  price  lines  downward,  to  that 
point  where  we  can  meet  consumer  price  demand  with 
fashion  right  merchandise,  made  of  such  materials  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  assure  complete  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction.” — From  “How  Far  Can  We  Afford  to  Trade 
Down  in  Ready-to-Wear  to  Get  Our  Sales  Volume?” 
Harold  F.  Miller,  The  Outlet  Companv,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

“I  would  like  to  hand  you  a  slogan,  that  you  consider 
the  yard  goods  department  as  selling  dresses,  not  yards 
and  dollars.” — From  “A  Successful  Experiment  With 
a  Piece  Goods  Department”,  Ralph  .A-bercrombie, 
Cheney  Brothers,  New  York. 

“You  have  a  price  condition  in  upstairs  stores  now, 
where  desirable,  good-looking,  stylish  merchandise  can 
be  produced  to  be  sold  for  a  price  so  low  that  the 
basement  store  must  have  a  definite  appeal  to  a  certain 
clientele  that  is  in  a  sense  different  from  the  appeal  of 
the  store  as  a  whole — different  from  that  of  almost  any 


store  in  the  community.  It  must  stand  on  its  own  feet”. 
— From  “What  Types  of  Promotions  Are  Most  Effec¬ 
tive  for  the  Downstairs  Store?”  Sidney  Lightstone, 
Gimt)el  Brothers.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

“Stock  Control  to  the  merchandise  manager  is  what 
the  X-ray  is  to  the  doctor.  It  shows  what  is  wrong 
with  the  patient,  but  it  can’t  cure  the  patient,  it  is  the 
treatment  that  is  vital,  and  in  our  case  ^is  is  chiefly  the 
regulation  of  diet.” — From  “Merchandise  Control  in 
the  Downstairs  Store”,  J.  H.  Calvert.  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Know  your  public  first.  How  many  of  your  buyers 
really  know  your  type  of  customer?  How  many  of  you 
analyze  them  in  the  majority — know  the  kind  of  homes 
thej'  live’in — the  life  they  lead? — .An  analysis  of  your 
I)ublic.  in  the  main,  will  surprise  you  and  teach  you  a 
great  deal  and  lessen  your  mistakes.” — From  “Eternal 
Vigilance — The  “Secret  of  Net  Profit.”  Miss  Tobe, 
Tobe  Fashion  Service.  New  A’^ork. 

“The  sales  manager  must  know  what  his  community 
is.  what  his  community  is  thinking  about,  what  his 
community  is  playing  at.  what  his  community  is  working 
at.  if  you  will,  and  as  a  natural  corollary,  what  his 
community  should  be  wearing,  what  they  should  be 
buying." — From  “Developing  An  Effective  Sales  Pro¬ 
gram”.  H.  F.  Twomey,  Publicity  Director.  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

"How  many  advertising  men  know  what  arc  the  "best 
sellers?” — I  mean  what  the  public  is  actually  buying 
this  month,  bought  last  month,  bought  this  month  last 
year,  the  things  they  voted  for  and  the  things  they  want 
you  to  promote.  Please  remember  they  voted  with  their 
hard  earned  cash,  and  that  is  an  important  vote.” — 
From  “Advertising  for  Profitable  Volume”  .Arthur 
Price,  Sales  Manager.  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

C?3 

"It  is  perhapjs  recognized  that  few  customers  blindly 
prefer  any  one  store  for  all  lines.  Our  studies  revealed 
a  surprising  amount  of  di.scrimination  between  depart¬ 
ments  of  stores  in  any  city.  Even  though  management 
recognizes  this,  it  is  calmly  accepted  wi^  practically  no 
idea  that  the  reasons  for  such  preferences  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  something  done  about  the  problem.” — From 
“Know  Your  Market — and  Your  Customers”,  J.  David 
Houser,  J.  David  Houser  &  .Associates,  New  York. 
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operation  so  that  it  becomes  habitual  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  tell  him  the  standard  time  in  which  the 
job  is  to  be  performed.  The  teaching  and  training 
of  new  employees  of  the  standard  method  by  people 
experienced  in  training,  is  highly  desirable  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  standard  you  have  set  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on.  Training  on  the  job,  unless  very  carefully 
supervised,  often  results  in  teaching  the  new  em¬ 
ployees  some  of  the  bad  habits  that  always  creep 
into  and  modify  the  standard  of  operation  you  have 
set. 

8.  IJEVELOP  AN  AUTOMATIC  FOLLOW-UP 

AND  EXECUTIVE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

Establish  proper  checks  and  controls  so  that  break¬ 
downs  automatically  come  to  your  attention. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  slow  but  constantly 
rising  cost  of  operation  is  that  stores  have  not  set 
up  adequate  executive  controls  to  maintain  stand¬ 
ards  and  keep  costs  within  bounds.  It  is  the  absence 
of  an  eflfortless  follow-up  that  usually  causes  depre¬ 
ciation  of  a  procedure  or  method,  which  at  one  time 
was  highly  successful,  and  allows  small  increases  to 
creep  in  which  cumulatively  become  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem. 

9.  KEEP  PRODUCTION  RECORDS 

Establish  production  records  to  insure  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  production  are  being  maintained  and  to 
enable  you  to  grant  rewards  and  punishments,  based 
on  objective  standards  of  measurement. 

Production  records  wilt  be  an  incentive  for  increased 
production  and  the  maintenance  of  standards  only 
if  the  employee  knows  that  these  production  records 
will  be  referred  to  when  questions  of  increases,  pro¬ 
motions,  or  layoffs  are  considered.  The  keeping  of 
such  records  is  valuable  not  only  because  of  the 
incentives  they  offer  to  employees  but  they  should 


be  kept  in  justice  to  the  employee  who  is  conscien¬ 
tious.  Organizations  have  found  production  in¬ 
creased  as  high  as  50%  by  using  no  other  incentive 
than  the  daily  posting  of  the  individual’s  < rating. 
Such  postings  though  valuable  can  be  far  more 
productive  of  results  if  kept  in  permanent  form  and 
used  at  salary  or  personnel  reviews. 

Summary 

These  steps  when  set  down  on  paper  seem  formidable 
but  wherever  a  successful  cost  reduction  job  is  done 
you  will  find  that  they  have  been  taken  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  They  are  set  down  here  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  those  store  managers  who  like  an  organized 
process  for  doing  things.  Studies  of  departments,  made 
along  the  lines  outlined  above,  will  bring  substantial 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  operation  in  that  they  will : — 

a.  Eliminate  unnecessary  work. 

b.  Design  the  one  best  way  for  performing 
the  job. 

c.  Fit  the  individual  to  the  job. 

d.  Provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  set. 

e.  Assure  the  management  of  the  worker’s 
cooperation  by  accepting  some  of  the 
worker’s  responsibility  for  doing  a  good 
job  and  helping  him  maintain  it. 

Only  through  an  organized  and  systematic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  expense  reduction  are  the  most  direct 
and  permanent  benefits  to  be  obtained.  This  applies  to 
the  medium  size  and  smaller  stores  as  well  as  the  large 
retail  concerns.  Spasmodic  and  uncoordinated  attacks 
upon  minor  and  unrelated  phases  of  an  operating  func¬ 
tion  frequently  produce  short  lived  benefits  and  many 
times  improve  one  situation  to  the  extreme  detriment 
of  another. 


Factors  For  Recovery 


The  most  experienced  judges  think  that  cheap  money 
will  prove  the  tonic  which  will  gradually  improve  the 
business  situation.  It  is  only  slowly  working  in  that 
direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  fundamentals  for 
better  times  are  ready.  Only  a  return  of  confidence  is 
needed. 

Time,  of  course,  is  on  the  side  of  recovery,  for,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  production  has  fallen  off  distinctly  more  than 
consumption,  the  people  have  been  gradually  eating 
into  accumulated  stocks.  New  shortages  are  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  in  numerous  lines.  Even  where  statistics  show  huge 
surpluses  of  raw  materials,  the  oversupply  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real. 


The  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  producers  reflects 
the  excessive  caution  on  the  part  of  dealers,  who  will 
not  pile  up  stocks  to  any  degree.  They  are  under  sup¬ 
plied  and  as  soon  as  confidence  returns,  they  will  rush 
to  replenish  stocks. 

Another  invisible  factor  is  building  up  business  for 
the  future.  When  business  turned  downward  last  year, 
there  was  an  unusually  heavy  inventory  in  the  hands 
of  consumers,  who  had  anticipated  their  future  require¬ 
ments  by  acquiring  goods  on  the  instalment  plan.  Such 
goods  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  used  up,  and 
a  new  pent-up  demand  is  accumulating. — Merryle  Stan¬ 
ley  Rukeyser  in  Nation’s  Business. 
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(luction  into  new  channels  can,  perhaps  more  than  any¬ 
one  else,  hasten  the  revival  of  business.  Their  attention 
must  be  directed  toward  the  two- fold  goal  of  making 
staple  merchandise  available  at  prices  which  will  tap 
additional  buying  power,  and  the  presenting  of  tempting 
novelties. 

There  are  still  many  in  the  lower  income  ranges  who 
would  like  new  radios  or  winter  coats  or  living  room 
sets,  but  the  saturation  point  has  temporarily  been 
reached  on  various  items  for  certain  income  groups.  Al¬ 
though,  many  may  actually  have  the  money  to  buy  more 
of  these  things  and  during  a  period  of  optimism  would 
do  so,  without  a  second  thought,  at  the  present  time  they 
will  not  make  avoidable  purchases  simply  to  get  a  little 
more  up-to-date  models,  where  there  is  still  plenty  of 
service  left  in  the  ones  they  have.  If,  however,  some¬ 
thing  new  and  attractive  can  be  shown  them,  if  a  new 
desire  can  be  stimulated  for  articles  which  they  do  not 
own  at  the  present  time,  if  goods  can  be  displayed 
which  do  not  have  to  compete  with  similar  things  which 
they  already  possess,  funds  are  still  available  for  pur¬ 
chasing  them. 


Ingenuity  in  designing  new  merchandise  will  stimu¬ 
late  sales.  As  orders  flow  back  to  manufacturers,  addi¬ 
tional  workers  will  be  needed,  the  level  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  will  again  begin  to  rise  and  thus 
confidence  will  be  restored.  This  will  remove  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  insecurity  which  causes  many  to  hoard  savings 
and  thus,  cumulatively,  conditions  will  improve. 

Clean  Stocks  Especially  Necessary  Now 

It  is  always  important  for  merchants  to  keep  their 
stocks  clean,  but  at  this  time  it  is  especially  necessary, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  any  shifts  in  customer  demand 
as  new  merchandise  is  introduced.  During  1929  any¬ 
one  who  did  not  buy  carefully  was  in  danger  of  suffer¬ 
ing  inventory  losses  from  declining  commodity  prices. 
This,  at  present,  is  not  a  serious  factor.  There  is  more 
danger,  now,  from  failure  to  coordinate  sales  policies 
and  customer  demand. 

As  the  connecting  link  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  retailers  can  play  almost  a  stellar  role  in 
bringing  these  two  factors  again  into  proper  adjustment. 
“Good  times”  will  return  when  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished — and  not  before. 


Leadership 


better  methods  adopted — to  prevent  loss 
and  insure  profits  and  good-will. 

Leadership  is  blind  without  knowledge. 
Knowledge  of  one’s  business  comes  from 
the  analysis  of  facts  incident  to  sound  plan¬ 
ning,  and  from  the  frequent  comparison  of 
operating  results  with  a  well-made  budget. 
Such  analyses  and  comparisons  point  out 
weakness  and  waste,  suggest  better  meth¬ 
ods,  indicate  new  sources  of  profit.  They 
are  chart  and  compass  to  renewed  progress 
and  greater  success. 


Leadership  is  the  guiding  power  of  business 
at  work.  It  represents  the  confidence  and 
faith  of  the  many  in  the  few.  It  is  respMDn- 
sible  for  the  profits  of  business — for  the 
livelihood  of  workers.  It  is  the  trusteeship 
of  success. 

Especially  do  conditions  today  demand 
real  leadership — knowledge,  vision,  fight¬ 
ing  determination  and  courage.  Dependable 
information  must  be  more  constructively 
used.  Inefficiencies  must  be  eliminated, 
more  competent  organization  built-up. 
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sharp  that  the  sales  manager’s  job  ends  here  and  the 
merchandise  manager’s  job  begins  there.  There  must  be 
an  equator  line.  For  millions  of  years  the  Equator  has 
successfully  divided  the  north  and  the  south  parts  of 
the  globe,  but  it  still  is  only  an  imaginary  line.  Nothing 
in  what  I  say  displaces  the  essential  responsibility  of 
each  division,  but  there  must  be  that  give  and  take,  that 
meeting  of  the  minds  to  produce  a  successful  plan.  The 
consuming  public  is  not  dealing  with  the  merchandise 
division  or  the  sales  promotion  division;  it  is  dealing 
with  the  store  as  a  whole. 

Each  Advertisement  Must  Answer  One  of 
These  Questions 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  individual  item  that  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  on  which  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
to  fit  into  the  store  objective  ?  Must  that  produce  imme¬ 
diate  results  ?  Is  that  the  danger  of  planning,  that  there 
will  be,  as  your  President  has  said,  a  constant  drive  for 
volume,  volume  ?  There  is  that  tendency,  but  it  is  more 
important  that  the  individual  items  consider  and  answer 
one  of  three  questions:  First  and  fundamentally,  and 
not  one  of  the  three ;  will  it  fit  into  your  store  objective? 
One  of  these  three  questions  alone  can  justify  that  item. 
Will  it  produce  immediate  results?  Second,  will  it  bet¬ 
ter  sell  a  best  selling  price  line?  Or  third,  will  it  sell 
your  store’s  alertness  and  fashion-consciousness  to  the 
public? 

The  danger  of  no  objective,  especially  in  this  year  of 
1930,  is  that  a  constant  concentration  on  any  one  of 
these  items  will  result.  If  volume  is  the  biggest  factor 
that  is  facing  us — and  God  knows  it  is! — then,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  without  an  objective  the  tendency  would 
be  to  produce  a  plan  that  would  simply  go  after  volume. 
But  if  the  objective  is  soundly  considered,  if  the  store 
knows  where  it  is  going,  and  then  proceeds  to  build  up 
the  mechanics  of  where  it  is  going,  it  will  have  to  take 
into  account  each  one  of  these  three  factors  of  building 
a  successful  business.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
however,  that  in  1930  there  will  be  a  major  considera¬ 
tion  given  the  first  question,  that  of  producing  volume. 
If  the  other  factors  are  taken  into  appropriate  account, 
your  store’s  promotion  plan  will  be  balanced. 

A  Promotional  Plan  Must  Be  Flexible 

But  if  you  have  now  a  piece  of  paper,  a  paper  plan, 
what  shall  you  do  with  that  plan?  Shall  you  consider 
it  a  Bihle  ?  Shall  you  consider  it  a  constitution  so  sacred 
that  nothing  shall  be  disturbed  and  nothing  changed? 
To  my  way  of  thinking  in  that  path  lies  business  suicide. 
It  must  of  necessity  be  flexible.  It  must  be  more  flexi¬ 
ble  today  than  ever  before,  but  with  this  one  reserva¬ 
tion  :  if  it  were  soundly  conceived,  if  it  were  not  merely 
somebody’s  opinion,  not  somebody’s  guess, — if  there 
were  indeed  a  meeting  of  the  minds, — then  this  one  res¬ 
ervation  should  be  made :  that  it  should  be  just  as  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  you  will,  or  at  least  there  should  be  just  the 
same  meeting  of  the  minds  of  sales  manager,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  and  buyer,  to  change  that  plan,  as  there 


was  in  the  first  place  in  putting  that  particular  phase  of 
the  program  into  the  plan. 

Of  course  you  must  have  back  of  that  plan  an  adver¬ 
tising  department  capable  of  interpreting  that  plan  to 
the  public.  You  must  have  a  display  organization  cap¬ 
able  of  making  its  contribution  in  interpreting  that  plan 
to  the  public.  You  must  be  able  to  bring  all  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  promotion,  whether  radio  or  direct  mail, 
whether  talks  to  sales  people  or  whatnot — ^you  must  be 
able  to  bring  all  of  those  forces  of  promotional  ma¬ 
chinery  to  bear  on  that  plan  in  interpreting  it  and  execu- 
cuting  it. 

The  Success  of  a  Sales  Plan  Depends  Upon 
the  Merchandise 

I  say,  without  any  attempt  to  flatter  the  merchandise 
group,  that  I  bow  to  merchandise.  We  are  just  kidding 
ourselves  if  we  do  not.  The  merchandise  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  business,  and  no  matter  how  strongly  conceived 
this  sales  promotion  plan  may  be,  if  the  merchandise 
itself  is  not  right  no  plan  can  be  successfully  executed. 
But  when  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean  to  stop  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  salesmanager.  It  is  his  duty  in  conceiving 
•the  plan  with  the  merchandise  department  to  see  to 
it  that  the  right  merchandise  is  planned  for.  With  that 
right  merchandise,  and  with  the  proper  promotional 
effort  back  of  it,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  combination  will  produce  the  result  desired. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  new 
stuff  in  what  I  have  said.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anything  particularly  new  that  is  to  be  said.  I  think 
your  President  was  right  when  he  said  that  funda¬ 
mentally  business  hasn’t  changed.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  great  doubt  about  that.  I  do  not  know  what  could 
be  said  in  the  sense  of  building  an  effective  program  over 
and  above  finding  your  objective,  meeting  the  minds, 
the  best  minds,  in  your  organization  to  know  what  that 
is,  to  know  where  the  store  is  going,  and  then  producing 
on  the  one  side  the  merchandise  to  fit  that  plan  and  the 
promotional  machinery  to  execute  it. 

The  Success  of  a  Sales  Plan  Depends  Upon 
the  Personnel 

There  is  one  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  very 
definitely  with  you.  It  may  be  a  little  far  afield  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  is.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  told  a  story 
on  this  platform  and  I  am  going  to  retell  it  today,  and 
I  am  going  to  retell  it  every  time  I  get  a  chance  to  stand 
up  and  talk  on  my  feet.  Miss  Tobe — she  will  forgive 
me  for  the  advertising — whom  probably  most  of  you 
know,  made  a  stray  remark  one  night  that  to  my  mind 
if  she  never  said  anything  else — and  she  has  said  a  lot 
of  other  good  things — would  have  been  a  signal  contri¬ 
bution  to  retailing. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  office  and  talking  about  some 
dejiartments  which  were  not  so  good.  We  came  to  one 
particular  department  and  I  said  to  her,  “Miss  Tobe, 
w’hat  is  wTong  with  that  department  ?”  It  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  she  had  been  through  during  a  couple  of  days 
previous. 
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CCURACY — correctness — exactness  in  price-marking  is  essential. 
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“““  Legible  writing,  speed  in  handling  tickets  and  merchandise  mean  noth 
ing,  if  the  work  is  not  being  done  accurately. 

If  only  a  few  tickets,  tags  or  labels  out  of  any  number  are  incorrectly  price- 
marked,  it  not  only  occasions  loss  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  disputes  between  sales¬ 
person  and  customer  may  occur. 

When  price-marking  is  done  the  “Monarch”  way,  there  is  absolutely  no 
chance  of  any  one  ticket  in  a  certain  lot  carrying  marking  different  from  all 
others  of  that  lot.  If  you  want  ten  or  ten  thousand  tickets  price-marked  like 
^^this,  you  get  them  from  one  setting  of  the  type  in  a  “Monarch”  Machine. 


Add  to  assured  accuracy  then,  legibility,  speed,  indelibility  of 
price-marks,  low  price  of  tickets,  liberal  guarantee  on  machines,  and 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  thousands  of  users  and  you  must  feel 
that  the  “Monarch”  Marking  System  should  be  installed  in  your 
store. 


A4  32 
1358  1 


As  an  asset  to  quick  work 
archs”  cannot  be  duplicated. 


‘Mon- 


One  “Monarch”  operator  can  do  the 
work  of  five  persons  marking  tickets 
with  pen,  pencil  or  hand  stamp. 


“Monarch”  Price-Marking  Machines 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  several 
articles  in  any  lot  being  incorrectly 
marked. 

“Monarch”  Price-Marking  Machines 
give  you  maximum  efficiency  in  your 
price-marking. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  in  your  store,  the  real  value  TO  YOU, 
of  the  “Monarch”  Marking  System  if  you  will  tell  us  you  are  interested. 


tEIje  illonarcl)  iMarbing  ^psttem 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


'Marking  and  lidadtAUachingDmMC 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


^ice^ari(ing  Sifsims  for^T^tail  Store/. 
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She  said  this:  “Mr.  Twomey,  that  department  is  sick, 
and  there  is  nobody  that  cares  a  hang  whether  it  gets 
better  or  not.  Down  on  those  counters,  down  in  those 
cases,  there  is  merchandise,  and  it  is  just  merchandise. 
It  is  just  dry  goods.  There  is  nobody  to  whom  the  feel 
of  that  piece  of  merchandise  brings  a  thrill.  There  is 
nobody  who  is  willing  to  sit  up  and  nurse  that  depart¬ 
ment  back  to  health.  If  the  same  head  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  had  a  child  at  home  sick,  would  he  sit  through  the 
night  and  hold  the  hand  of  that  little  child?  Would  he 
watch  every  breath  that  came  out  of  its  mouth,  hoping 
and  praying,  and  helping  with  his  physical  presence  to 
bring  that  child  through  the  night?  Yes.” 

“That  department,”  she  said,  “is  sick,  but  there  is 
nobody  willing  to  sit  up  with  it;  there  is  nobody  willing 
to  nurse  that  department  back  to  health,  which  health 
means  net  profit.” 

I  say  in  the  final  analysis  that  all  we  can  do — we 
can  sit  here  and  make  our  ]ilans ;  we  can  bring  in  the 
best  merchandise  in  the  world ;  we  can  have  the  soundest 
promotional  machinery,  but  the  vital  thing  in  all  retail¬ 
ing  is  personnel,  and  every  member  of  every  store  must 
l>e  a  natural-lx)rn  promotion  person.  If  that  is  not  so 
we  are  simply  wasting  our  effort  in  our  discussions,  in 
our  work.  There  is  need  for  promotional  enthusiasm, 
and  if  you  think  that  that  means  your  little  girl  down¬ 
stairs.  it  is  not  so.  It  l)egins  with  the  head  of  every  store 
in  America.  How  much  enthusiasm,  promotional  en¬ 
thusiasm,  do  you  put  back  of  the  execution  of  your 
])lan?  How  much  real  spirit  does  the  fellow  who  de- 
]>ends  upon  you  for  guidance  get  from  you?  How 
many  times  have  you  brought  a  real  thrill  to  some  sub- 


at  one  time.  You  talk  about  your  institution  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  driver  who  goes  ino  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  home.  When  he  is  in  there  he  represents  your 
store.  We  talk  about  the  great  public,  but  can  you  or  I 
or  anybody  else  deal  with  10,000  customers  at  a  time, 
or  100,000  or  a  quarter  of  a  million?  No. 

\Vhen  that  revolving  door  turns  around  and  one  single 
woman  comes  down  the  aisle,  down  to  your  counters, 
you  have  all  of  the  great  public  that  we  are  so  fond  of 
referring  to;  you  have  all  of  the  public  that  you  can 
deal  with  at  one  time;  and  when  that  little  women 
meets  this  little  girl,  your  institution  and  your  public 
have  come  together.  And  what  that  little  girl  says  to 
that  woman,  your  institution,  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
is  speaking  to  your  public.  What  she  does  to  that  cus¬ 
tomer  your  institution  is  doing  to  your  public. 

Gentlemen,  I  hate  to  get  heated  up  over  this  point 
because  it  is  hot  but  I  want  to  tell  you  this.  Keep  in 
mind,  whether  it  is  1930  or  any  other  year,  that  you  can 
develop  promotional  enthusiasm  through  your  store  if 
you  can  build  every  last  person  in  your  store  to  be  up 
and  doing  in  the  sense  of  genuine,  sincere  interest.  It 
isn’t  necessary  to  tell  your  sales  jieople  they  have  got 
to  smile.  That  is  silly.  You  know  a  smile  can  be  me¬ 
chanical.  You  must  get  them  to  be  sincerely  interested 
in  serving  that  customer,  and  if  their  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  sincere  interest  is  a  frown,  let  them  frown. 
Hut  the  important  thing  is  that  sincere  desire  to  serve 
the  customer. 

Promotional  Enthusiasm  Essential 
1  say,  if  you  don’t  take  any  other  thought  than  to 


ordinate  and  made  him  sit  up  and  take  notice.  go  back  into  your  stores  and  look  at  all  these  beautiful  i 

We  know  in  our  advertising  section  how  many  times  plans  we  make,  look  at  that  beautiful  merchandise  and 

a  copywriter  goes  downstairs  to  talk  about  merchandise  then  take  a  notch  up  in  your  belt  with  the  idea  of  push-  i 

and  receives  an  indifferent  attitude.  We  know  that  no  ing  this  promotional  enthusiasm  through  your  store —  ! 

human  being,  no  matter  who  she  is,  can  take  enthusiasm  you  will  have  taken  something  worthwhile  from  this  j 
from  indifference.  .\re  we  following  through  to  the  talk.  I  say  to  you  it  is  the  greatest  field,  it  is  the  “acres  | 

very  bottom  of  our  plans  and  seeing  to  it  that  this  ob-  of  diamonds”  in  our  back  yard  waiting  for  you,  waiting  f ' 

jective  that  we  speak  of,  that  this  effective  jirogram  for  me.  waiting  for  every  executive  in  every  department  I 

we  are  trying  to  build,  is  carried  into  effect?  You  talk  store  to  develop.  There  can  be  no  greater  contribution  I 
about  your  great  institution  and  your  great  institution  to  effective  sales  promotion  planning  than  the  develop- 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  little  girl  behind  the  ment  of  promotional  enthusiasm  from  the  top  of  the 
counter.  That  is  all  of  the  institution  that  is  articulate  store  to  the  bottom.  h 


BUSINESS  PRESS  IS  OPTIMISTIC  I 

Editors  of  the  nation’s  business  papers,  scanning  goods  paper  says  that  "retailers  are  now  buying  with  |; 
conditions  in  their  respective  field,  find  plenty  of  signs  more  confidence,  Christmas  .sales  e.xpected  to  equal  last  ij 
that  a  business  revival  cannot  be  long  delayed  and  some  year’s,  general  feeling  that  worst  is  over.”  i 

indications  that  it  is  already  begun.  From  the  housewares  field  come  reports  of  rapidly  || 

A  telegraphic  survey  made  by  Editor  &  Publisher  increasing  business  in  several  sections,  sometimes  sur-  Ij 
brings  word  from  these  editors  of  i)reparations  being  passing  the  records  of  1929.  P 

made  for  increased  business  this  fall.  In  some  cases  Shipbuilding  in  American  yards  is  at  a  new  i)eak  ]  i 
equipment  is  being  selected,  to  be  ordered  with  the  first  since  the  war,  and  additional  men  are  being  taken  on.  ; 


sign  of  increased  activity.  I’lants  are  being  i)ut  in  shape 
so  that  production  may  be  sjjeeded  up  at  short  notice. 

One  editor  reports  that  the  “steel  industry  turned 
the  corner  in  July,”  although  others  in  the  same  line 
are  more  cautious  in  their  statements.  The  important 
automobile  industry,  according  to  its  chroniclers,  cannot 
exjwct  more  than  a  moderate  gain  the  rest  of  th’s  year. 

In  the  retail  field,  however,  opinions  are  much  more 


.Sales  of  i)aints  and  varnishes  to  dealers  and  con¬ 
tractors  are  rei)orted  ahead  of  those  in  the  first  half  of 
1929,  which  was  the  best  period  on  record.  This  is  j: 
called  not  unusual  for  a  time  of  business  depression  and  | 
unemployment,  because  of  increased  activity  about  the  ; 
home,  but  a  normal  seasonal  increase  is  expected  during 
tbe  autumn. 

The  brick  and  clay  products  industry  is  .said  to  be  j 


optimistic.  Retailers  have  let  their  stocks  decline  until 
iticreased  orders  seem  inevitable.  The  editor  of  a  dry 


Charge  to  My  Account 


mean6 


111  pay  whenever  1  please 


In  brief,  Kardex  affords 
complete  control  over  your 
entire  credit  and  collection 
situation  at  a  glance.  Try  this 
test.  Take  fifty  accounts  from 
your  files.  How  many  are 
thirty  days  overdue — sixty — 
ninety?  How  much  in  out¬ 
standing  capital  do  they  repre¬ 
sent.  H  ow  much  are  they 
costing  you  at  6%?  Compare 
this  cost  with  that  of  a  Kardex 
installation,  realizing  that 
Kardex  Credit  and  Collection 
Control  would  prevent  a  large 
part  of  overdue  accounts  in  the 
future.  You’ll  find  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  need  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  nearest  Remington 
Rand  representative  at  once. 

Systems  Division 

Remington  Rand 

BUSINESS  SE  RV 1 C  E 

OUl^FAIfK  NtW  YORK 


According  to  the  National 
jfl «  Retail  Credit  survey  of  the 

^  Domestic  Commerce  Divi- 

sion,  55%  of  department  store 
accounts  are  not  paid  on  the 
due  date.  Moreover,  open 
credit  accounts  remain  out- 
standing  an  average  of  68  days. 
This  tremendous  tie-up  of  in- 
vested  capitals  ith  its  resulting 
loss  of  interest  long  constituted 
a  serious  problem  for  the  mer- 
v  chant  .  .  .  yet  a  problem  that 

Remington  Rand  can  help 
solve  hy  a  comparatively 
simple  system  .  .  .  Kardex 
Credit  and  Collection  Control. 

Kardex  collects  all  information  that  concerns  customer 
credit,  centralizes  it  for  ready  reference  and  presents  it  color¬ 
fully  on  visible  card  margins  where  it  can’t  be  overlooked. 
The  minute  an  account  becomes  past  due,  Kardex  flashes  a 
warning.  When  a  collection  letter  has  been  sent,  Kardex 
signals  that.  Speedily  it  spotlights  every  move  that  should  he 
made  to  get  those  payments  in. 
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Graphic  Presentation  in  the  Control  of  a  Business  Organization 

Continued  from  page  498 


a  complete  picture  of  results  to  enable  them  to  tie 
their  planning  up  with  their  actual  results.  The  Sales 
Manager  must  know  from  week  to  week  and  day  to  day 
how  his  sales  are  progressing.  These  data  should  tie 
I)resented  so  that  comparison  and  analysis  are  easily  and 
quickly  possible. 

The  graphic  arrangements  of  sales  should  give: 

1.  Performance  over  the  past  ten  or  more 
years.  A  twelve-month  moving  total  turned 
into  an  index,  using  any  one  year  as  a 
base,  gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  past 
trends  and  forms  a  basis  for  a  forecast  of 
the  future. 

2.  Increases  and  decreases  over  either  the 
previous  year  or  some  selected  standard, 
both  by  months  and  cumulative. 

Merchandise  Statistics 

The  relative  size  of  the  gross  profit  margin,  given 
a  sufficient  sales  volume,  tells  the  story  of  success  or 
failure  in  merchandising.  Such  data  as  purchases,  in¬ 
ventories,  and  markdowns  show  the  judgment  used  in 
operating  the  departments.  Adequate  reports  enable 
the  Merchandising  Staff  to  take  advantage  of  the  past 
through  more  complete  control. 

The  graphs  used  to  present  Sales,  Purchases,  Pur¬ 
chase  Markup,  Markdowns,  Gross  Profit,  Inventories, 
Open-to-Buy  and  Return  Goods  Data,  should  be  built 
up  so  that  the  interaction  of  related  series  can  be 
shown.  The  necessary  features  to  be  included  are: 

1.  A  comparison  of  monthly  jierformance. 
this  year  against  either  last  year,  a  set 
standard,  or  both. 


2.  A  similar  comparison  for  the  year  to  date. 

3.  The  use  of  twelve-month  moving  averages 

to  indicate  trends. 

Salaries 

Because  of  the  importance  and  size  of  this  expense 
a  close  control  of  both  selling  and  non-selling  salaries 
may  enable  a  store  to  save  a  substantial  sum  during 
the  course  of  a  year.  Graphic  analysis  quickly  reveals 
any  tendency  towards  higher  salaries  and  will  point 
out  more  quickly  than  figures  alone,  places  where  sav¬ 
ings  can  be  made. 

The  graphs  employed  to  give  a  picture  of  salaries 
should  show: 

A.  Selling  Salaries,  by  weeks  or  months  and 
cumulative. 

1.  Sales  and  Salaries,  this  year,  last  year, 
and  the  Budget,  graphed  on  ratio  paper. 

2.  Selling  percentages  compared  to  last 
year. 

B.  Non-selling  Salaries,  by  months  and  cu¬ 
mulative. 

1.  Salaries,  this  year  compared  to  last  year 
and  the  Budget. 

Advertising 

Advertising  constitutes  one  of  the  major  expendi¬ 
tures  of  a  store  and  is  second  in  size  of  controllable 
expense  to  salaries.  It  is  the  motivating  force  behind 
the  life  blood  of  an  organization,  making  the  initial 
contact  with  the  consumer,  and  supplying  the  incentive 
necassary  to  l)ring  him  into  the  store.  A  well  planned 


DKP.VRTMENT  II 
X  Department  Store 
1928-1929 

/Vet  Sales - - Advertising 

Per  cent  Increase 
nr  Decrease  1929 


Month, 

Year  to 

Per  cent 

to  Sales 

Month 

1928 

1929 

Date 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Jan. 

$24,793 

$26,509 

6.92 

6.92 

$774 

$604 

3.12 

2.28 

Feb. 

20,210 

20,445 

1.16 

4.33 

653 

725 

3.23 

3.54 

Mar. 

33,744 

38,012 

12.65 

7.90 

1,362 

888 

4.03 

2.33 

Apr. 

27,199 

27,419 

.81 

6.08 

1,154 

697 

4.24 

2.54 

May 

35,288 

36,164 

2.48 

5.18 

1,324 

1,056 

3.75 

2.91 

June 

40,238 

42,176 

4.82 

5.10 

1,199 

1,364 

2.98 

3.23 

July 

24,857 

25,923 

4.29 

5.00 

640 

653 

3.57 

2.52 

Aug. 

29,237 

48,525 

65.97 

12.57 

585 

1,685 

1.99 

3.47 

Sept. 

30,944 

32,838 

6.12 

11.81 

1,090 

1,203 

3.52 

3.66 

Oct. 

35,148 

'  42,207 

20.08 

12.78 

1,712 

1,616 

4.87 

3.83 

Nov. 

45,750 

51.940 

13.53 

12.88 

890 

2,168 

1.94 

4.17 

Dec. 

60,262 

59,197 

1.77 

10.72 

715 

863 

1.18 

1.45 

Hahn  Department  Stores 


Adopt  the  Bag  of  Tomorrow 

Our  recent  survey  conducted  in  cooperation  with  leading  department 
store  groups,  not  only  resulted  in  elimination  of  waste  through  stand¬ 
ardization  of  sizes  and  basis  weights,  hut  also  suggested  a  new  type  of 
hag,  illustrated  above.  THE  BAG  OF  TO-MORROW  has  the  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  and  larger  lip  of  the  die-cut  envelope  and  costs  no 
more  than  the  serrated  edge. 

Skilled  engineering  and  mass  production  have  made  possible  this  new 
Equitable  Product.  A  Die-cut  Flap  at  serrated  edge  prices.  It  is  used 
by  leading  department  stores  and  mail  order  houses  and  can  be  your’s 


Just  write  us  for  further  information.  No  obligation^  of  course. 


President 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  Ine. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Department  11 
X  Department  Store 
Net  Sales  and  Advertising 
1928-1929 


Year  of  — 
FI  cure  3. 


system  of  control  must  be  used  to  see  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual  departments  do  not  distort  the  advertising  of  the 
entire  store,  and  to  see  that  each  dollar  is  spent  in 
such  a  manner  that  maximum  value  will  be  received. 

The  advertising  charts  should  show : 

1.  A  ratio  graph  of  Sales  and  Advertising, 
this  year  and  last. 

2.  The  Advertising  Percentages,  monthly  and 
cumulative. 

3.  The  relationship  between  twelve-month 
moving  totals  of  Sales  and  .Advertising  to 
reveal  possible  trends. 

Financial  Reports 

The  financial  statements  arranged  by  the  Controller 
show  the  results  of  past  operations,  both  with  regard 
to  profit  and  loss  and  to  the  various  balance  sheet  ac¬ 
counts.  The  value  of  these  reports  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  if  they  are  illustrated  by  charts  which  will 
allow  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  facts 
portrayed.  Such  graphs  should  contain  a  comparison 
with  past  years  and  show  such  data  as.  Sales,  Cost  of 


Sales,  Expenses  (by  types),  Net  Profit  or  Loss,  and 
the  Balance  Sheet  Accounts. 

Other  Reports 

Graphic  presentation  can  be  logically  included  in  the 
special  reports  which  the  Controller  is  called  upon  to 
make,  and  in  the  development  of  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  store.  In  fact,  the  possibilities  for 
its  use  in  the  control  of  a  business  organization  are 
almost  unlimited. 

.■\n  Example  of  Graphic  Presentation 

The  illustrations  in  this  chapter  show  a  few  of  the 
many  possibilities  for  the  use  of  graphic  presentation 
in  the  control  of  a  store.  All  of  them  center  around 
a  relationship  of  the  various  types  of  data  to  sales  and 
are  adaptable  to  either  a  single  department  or  an  entire 
store. 

Figure  3  was  built  up  to  show  a  departmental  buyer 
his  experience  in  sales  and  advertising  over  the  past 
two  years.  Actual  data  is  used  in  this  illustration. 

Graph  A  shows  the  percentage  increase  in  sales,  1929 
over  1928,  both  by  months  and  cumulative  to  date. 


September,  1930 

The  big  increase  in  August  was  due  to  a  special  sale 
which  was  held  during  that  month  for  the  first  time. 

The  advertising  percentages  shown  in  graph  B  indi¬ 
cate  a  shift  in  seasonal  advertising.  During  1928  the 
spring  season  was  featured  much  more  heavily  than  the 
fall  season,  while  exactly  the  opposite  was  true  in 
1929.  This  was  a  wise  move  and  increased  the  sales  as 
shown  by  graph  A. 

The  actual  sales  and  advertising  are  graphed  in  C. 

This  is  another  picture  of  the  relationship  between 
sales  and  advertising,  as  in  B,  and  ties  the  advertising 
up  with  the  actual  sales  curve.  February  and  November 
seem  to  be  the  weak  spots  in  the  1929  program.  The 
February  advertising  dicT  not  bring  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  and  is  out  of  line  according  to  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  during  the  other  months  of  the  spring 
season.  While  the  advertising  percentage  for  November 
was  only  slightly  over  that  for  October  the  1928  per¬ 
formance  indicates  that  the  November  advertising  was 
not  well  planned. 

A  graphic  arrangement  such  as  this,  kept  up  to  date 
month  by  month,  would  keep  a  buyer  well  posted  on 
both  his  sales  and  advertising  and  would  help  him 
I  estimate  his  sales  and  plan  his  advertising  for  the  en¬ 
suing  months. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  summarize 
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some  of  the  main  features  of  graphic  presentation. 

1.  A  graph  is  a  pictorial  presentation  of  fig¬ 
ures. 

2.  A  graph  will  bring  out  trends  in  a  manner 
that  a  list  of  figures  cannot. 

3.  A  graph  of  the  original  data  on  ratio  paper 
will  give  a  relative  picture  of  one  or  more 
series. 

4.  A  graph  will  tell  a  more  complete  story 
of  the  entire  situation. 

5.  The  use  of  graphs  will  make  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  figures  throughout  the 
entire  organization. 

A  business  chart  brings  out  in  clearly  defined  detail 
each  significant  event  and  important  turning  point, 
emphasizing  certain  things  to  be  avoided  and  advan- 
t-'ges  to  be  had  in  the  future.  And,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  program  of  graphic  presentation  into  a  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  will  come  increased  efficiency  and 
consequent  enhanced  prosperity. 


Editorial  Note ;  Graphs  and  charts  illustrating  methods 
of  presenting  merchandising  statistics  and  special  re¬ 
ports  were  also  included  in  this  paper  but  are  too  com¬ 
plex  for  reproduction  without  the  facilities  for  the 
use  of  colors. 


The  New  Low-Priced  Hand  Marking  Machine 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  mark¬ 
ing  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make 
the  hand  marking  of  price  tickets  an 
out-of-date  procedure. 

Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  ‘Midget’, 
and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags, 
and  Gummed  Labels.  The  ‘Midget’ 
practically  cannot  get  out  of  order — its 
design  insures  consistent  operation  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  attention. 

The  last  barrier — PRICE — has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  ‘Midget’  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  ....  economically! 

Price  $40.00  Compi.ete 

{Including  full  font  of  type,  type 
cabinet,  and  inh) 


307  West  Broadway 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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on  one  appeal  or  another,  without  even  mentioning  the 
name  Manila  brown,  assuming  that  Manila  brown  is  a 
becoming  shade  of  brown,  as  any  color  should  be  to 
be  considered  basic.  And  every  other  store  in  town 
can  sell  Manila  brown,  just  as  they  did  Pirate  blue, 
using  their  own  color  name  if  they  wish,  and  basing 
their  app>eal  on  some  other  ground  than  color. 

We  feel,  however,  that  if  a  color  is  good,  nine  out 
of  ten  stores  will  be  only  too  glad  to  play  it  up,  even 
under  a  common  name,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  other 
stores  are  doing  so.  We  all  had  transparent  velvet 
dresses  in  the  Fall  of  1928,  when  they  were  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  we  did  not  find  any  stores  omitting  the  name 
“transparent  velvet”  from  their  ads  just  because  other 
stores  were  featuring  the  same. 

The  ten  basic  colors  are  wearable  by  a  large  variety 
of  customer  types,  and  are  backed  by  the  very  best  fash¬ 
ion  authority.  We  are  not  asking  any  manufacturer 
or  any  retail  store  to  adopt  the  entire  ten  basic  colors 
and  no  others.  They  would  be  foolish  not  to  test  the 
possibilities  of  other  colors,  and  promote  odd  “prestige” 
colors  from  time  to  time.  We  do  most  definitely  ask 
them  to  promote  six  or  eight  or  even  the  entire  ten 
of  these  basic  colors,  as  aggressively  as  possible.  We 
ask  manufacturers  to  give  apparel  and  accessory  buyers 
a  chance  to  find  them  on  their  line.  We  especially  ask 
manufacturers  not  to  scatter  about  the  market  a  lot 
of  odd  colors,  just  enough  different  to  exclude  them 
from  coordination  with  any  of  the  ten  basic  colors. 
That  is,  if  they  are  stocking  a  reddish  brown,  for  in¬ 
stance,  let  it  be  definitely  the  basic  Salvador  brown,  and 
not  a  brown  so  yellow  that  it  will  be  positively  useless 
for  brown  coordination. 

Don’t  Complain  About  Business — Abolish  Its  Waste 

The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  different 
speakers  at  this  convention  tell  us  that  we  cannot  obtain 
a  better  net  profit  by  cutting  very  much  out  of  our 
store  expenses..  They  tell  us  that  by  selling  a  little 


more  goods  at  a  better  profit,  and  taking  fewer  mark- 
downs,  we  can  add  one  or  two  per  cent  to  this  net 
profit.  In  the  last  analysis,  this  means  finding  out  what 
the  customer  wants,  and  giving  it  to  her.  We  all  know 
there  is  one  thing  she  wants  more  than  anything  else, 
stocks  color-assorted  to  enable  her  to  ensemble  herself. 
We  all  knoiv  wc  are  not  giving  them  to  her.  Not  one 
woman  in  ten  is  ensembled  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
any  particular  credit  to  the  department  and  specialty 
stores  of  America.  If  automobile  makers  only  turned 
out  one  good  car  in  every  ten  we  would  not  think  very 
much  of  their  ability. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  long  standing  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  that  they  cannot 
do  business  at  a  profit.  They  have  now  l)een  scientifi¬ 
cally  informed  that  for  many  years  they  have  been 
wasting  by-products  of  their  farms  worth  half  a  billion 
dollars  annually.  No  wonder  business  is  bad  with  them, 
if  they  are  wasting  products  for  which  the  public  will 
gladly  pay. 

We  are  complaining  that  business  is  hard  to  get.  It 
ought  to  be  hard  to  get,  considering  the  very  poor 
apparel  and  accessory  job  we  are  doing  in  beautifying 
our  average  customer.  Every  woman  cannot  be  beauti¬ 
ful.  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  can  lie  made  to  look 
more  beautiful  than  we  are  now  making  them  look. 
The  women  of  this  nation  have  demonstrated  repeatedly 
that  they  will  spend  any  amount  of  money  to  empha¬ 
size  what  beauty  they  may  have.  This  increased  “beau¬ 
ty”  volume  is  ours  if  we  can  sell  the  goods  to  help 
achieve  it  by  means  of  the  ensemble.  If  we  cannot,  it 
will  be  spent  for  other  things — automobiles,  wall  paper, 
or  Wall  Street.  The  sooner  we  stop  watching  the  other 
fellow,  give  our  customers  the  color  coordination  they 
require,  and  stop  the  wasteful  uncertainty  and  bungling 
over  color  each  season,  the  sooner  we  will  add  very 
much  needed  millions  of  dollar  to  our  volume  and  one 
or  two  per  cent  to  our  net  profits. 
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6.  In  order  to  collect  a  claim,  suit  must  be 
brought  against  every  other  subscriber.  Re¬ 
ciprocals  state  the  attorney-in-fact  accepts 
service  for  all  subscribers — if  he  can  be 
found  and  he  is  solvent — which  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  the  case. 

Summary 

It  should  be  understood  by  our  Association  men»bers 
that  the  pro  and  con  arguments  for  the  three  types  of 
insurance  carriers  do  not  apply  to  any  specific  company 
or  association  but  are  appliable  in  a  general  way  to  all 


insurance,  both  fire  and  casualty  lines. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  some  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  arguments  used  against  any  of  the  types  of  car¬ 
riers  could  not  very  well  be  applied  to  a  well  established 
company  or  organization,  fortified  with  adequate  re¬ 
serves  and  surplus.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Insurance 
Bureau  that  good  business  methods  and  sound  under¬ 
writing  will  make  for  success  in  any  insurance  venture, 
be  it  Stock  Company,  Mutual  Company  or  Reciprocal 
Association. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of  advantages 
claimed  by  each  type  of  carrier. 
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Directly  Responsible  for  Your  Greatest  Losses 


ARE 


DISHONEST  SALESPEOPLE 
INEFFICIENT  SALESPEOPLE 


CARELESS  SALESPEOPLE 
DISCOURTEOUS  SALESPEOPLE 


Spend  Wisely — The  Value  of  Effective  Prevention  is  Worth  Many  Times 
The  Cost  of  Willmark  Service. 

Our  Booklet  "15  Points  for  Profitable  Retailing'' — Just  off  the  Press — Is  a 
Practical  Guide  in  the  Prevention  of  Injurious  Sales  Counter  Conditions. 

Without  obligation  o  complimentary  copy  will  be  moiled  to  any  store  owner  or  executive 
on  official  request — Write  TODAY 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


INC. 


250  W.  57th 

An  effective  safeguard 


st.^ 

ard 


New  York  City 

against  human  frailties 


Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Chicago  kufFalo  Philadolphia  Milwauk**  Boston  Dotroit  Clavoland  Washington  Pittsburgh  Los  Angolas  San  Francisco  Dallas 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


SALES-COUNTERS  ARE  REAL 
DANGER  POINTS  IN  THE  OP¬ 
ERATION  OF  RETAIL  STORES 


ARE  YOU,  TOO, 
WORRYING  OVER 
STOCK  SHORTAGES? 


$250,000,000  IS 
DISHONESn  TOLL 

1930  Total  of  Employe’s 
Frauds  Is  Heavy  Says 
!  Surety'  Official 

I  Losses  to  business  and  other 
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Sif  of  ?»gt 
Width 

Tot4l  L«BCth 

Body  Lon^h 
(Bodieo  Top) 

Body  Loacth 
(Built-up) 


i  i  £  £l£iliii£ 

10  10  11  11  '2  15  14  15 
16i  lai  20  22  23i  25  27^  30 


Toloriiaeot 
pTui  or 

1  laeh 


13  14  16  17  IB  19  21  23  1  laoh 

1<  IT  1»|  20i  22  23|  26  26^  1  iaeh 


Mottt  For  Mthodi  of  Booturlsc  ond  Moouroaonti  for  front  nnd  bocW 
•poelnc  of  ohouldor  otropo  ond  leofth  of  ihouldor  otropt  soe 
•posUl  spoolfleotloBs. 


MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  CHILDREN’S  KNIT  RAYON  SHORTY 
BLOOMERS 

(Elastic  at  Waist  and  Knee) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  back  edge  of 
waist  band,  as  garment  lies  spread  out  to  inside 
bottom  edge  of  leg. 

2.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  when  garment  is 
laid  out  smoothly. 

3.  PVaist  Stretched :  Twice  the  distance  measured 
between  the  outside  edges  of  waist  band  with  elastic 
completely  extended. 


Slf  of  Blogar 
Total  Loiifth 
Waist 

Waist  Strstehod 

Width  across  Scat 

Ls4  Opsainf 

Los  OpoaiBS 
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front  Biso 

Back  Biso 


2  4  6  B 

12  IS  14  15 

16  16i  l»i  20 
so  32  33  34 

14  16  16  IT 

3  3|  4  4i 

6  7  6  9 

6i  9  9|  10 

10  11  12  13 


10  W  14  ^ 

16  IT  16  19 

21  22  23  24 

35  36  41  44 

16  19  20  21 

6  si  6  6i 

loi  12  IS  14 

11  12  isi  14i 
14  16  10|  ITi 


1  inoh 


1  inoh 
MialJMiB 


1  inch 
6)5 


•% 

i  iaoh 
i  Uoh 


4.  Width  across  Scat:  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  center  of  top  edge  of  waist  band. 

5.  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  leg  along  lower 
edge. 

6.  Leg  Opening  Stretched :  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge  with  elastic  completely  extended. 


7.  Front  Rise :  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  center  of  upper  edge  of  waist 
band. 

8.  Back  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  uppier  edge  of  1 
back  waist  band. 


MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  CHILDREN’S  KNIT  RAYON  PANTIES 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


(Elastic  Waist) 


(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 'Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

Total  Length:  Measured  from  back  top  edge  of 
waist  band,  as  garment  lies  spread  out,  to  inside 
bottom  edge  of  leg. 


Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  waist  bantl  when  garment  is  laid 
out  smoothly. 

li'aist  Stretched:  Twice  the  distance  measured 
between  outside  edges  of  waist  band  with  elastic 
completely  extended. 

Width  across  Seat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  top  edge  of  waist  band. 


Width  across  Crotch :  Measured  across  garment 
at  widest  point  of  fold  after  garment  has  been  fold¬ 
ed  in  half  lengthwise. 


Width  across  Bottom  of  Leg:  Measured  across 
leg  along  lower  edge. 


Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  center  of  upper  front  edge  of 
waist  band. 

Ba-ck  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  upper  back  edge 
of  waist  band. 
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Width  aoross  Crotch 
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measurementchart  for  testing  sizes 

OF  CHILDREN’S  KNIT  RAYON  BLOOMERS 

(Knee  Length,  Elastic  at  H'aist  and  Knee) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  arc  used 
hy  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  back  top  edge  of 
waist  band,  as  garment  lies  spread  out,  to  inside 
bottom  edge  of  leg. 

2.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  the  waist  band  when  garment  is 
laid  out  smoothly. 

3.  Waist  Stretched :  Twice  the  distance  measured  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  edges  of  waist  band  with  elastic 
completely  extended. 

4.  Width  across  Scat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  top  edge  of  waist  band. 

5.  Width  across  Crotch :  Measured  at  wide.st  point 
of  fold  after  garment  has  been  folded  in  half  length¬ 
wise. 


6.  Width  of  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge. 

7.  Leg  Opening  Stretched:  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge  with  elastic  completely  e.xtended. 

8.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  Ixittom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  top  front  edge 
of  waist  band. 

9.  Back  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  jKMnt  of  upper  edge  of 
waist  band. 
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STORE  FIXTURES 


Applying 

Interchangeable  Standardization 


To 


U^NJTS 


CABINETS 


SHOW  cases 


line  with  twin  locked  division  frames  and  embellished  lines. 

^^TradeQevtet”  line  with  single  division  frames  and  simplified  lines  for 
junior  department  and  general  stores. 

IV rite  for  Portfolio 

F.X.fiANTER  COMPANY 

Sharp  and  Ostend  Sts. 
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creasing  our  cost  of  doing  business  materially.  Entirely 
too  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  being  used  to 
bear  the  costs  of  operation  and  too  little  of  it  is  going 
into  that  which  makes  for  wear  and  satisfaction  in  use. 
Certainly  we  must  adjust  our  price  lines  to  consumer 
demand  levels,  but  we  must  not  unnecessarily  precipi¬ 
tate  lower  price  levels  simply  as  a  means  of  getting 
additional  sales  volume. 

By  scrutinizing  our  advertised  items  sufficiently  in 
advance,  we  should  try  to  eliminate  those  items  which 
we  feel  will  bring  only  a  crowd  of  people  into  the 
store  who  are  interested  in  that  particular  item  today, 
and  which  might  be  found  in  another  store  tomorrow ; 
items  more  or  less  of  a  floating  nature.  In  other  words, 
there  is  very  little  sense  in  having  a  great  big  sale  of 
Lifebuoy  Soap  when  you  have  2(X)  or  300  people  in 
line  waiting  to  get  50  cakes  of  soap  at  a  loss  to  the 
store,  and  when  you  know  that  99  out  of  every  100 
of  those  people  are  simply  going  to  get  the  bag  of 
soap  and  go  home. 

There  are  many  sides  to  that  problem,  and  I  know 
the  accepted  idea  is  the  one  of  building  good-will  for 
the  store.  I  think  if  each  one  of  you  will  analyze  just 
what  it  does  for  the  store  you  will  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  you  might  better  be  spending  your  advertise- 
ing  approjiriation  and  directing  your  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  a  different  kind  of  »good-will ;  the  kind  of 
good-will  which  makes  people  realize  that  they  can  get 
what  they  want  every  day  from  your  store,  that  when 
something  worth  while  comes  along,  your  store  is  the 
first  one  to  offer  it. 

11.  The  last  factor  in  building  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  and  by  all  odds  the  most  important  part  of  your 
business  is  planning.  Without  practical  planning  every 
phase  of  your  operation  falls  short  of  accomplishment. 
Plans  and  budgets  must  be  made  well  in  advance  for 
that  which  you  wish  to  accomplish,  but  even  more  im- 
ix)rtant  than  making  the  plan,  is  checking  it  periodi¬ 
cally. 

Set  your  course  by  making  your  plans  and  then  guide 
your  store  hy  the  results  which  follow,  altering  your 


course  as  your  plans  mature.  If  you  will  study  the 
operations  of  some  of  the  most  successful  stores  of 
this  country,  you  will  find  that  profit  does  not  just 
happen — it  is  the  result  of  controlled  operations— a 
course  of  action  charted  in  advance  and  then  deviated 
from  only  when  conditions  make  it  necessary. 

Analyze  Your  Business  Methods 

You  will  probably  say  that  none  of  the  foregoing 
things  are  particularly  new.  You  are  right — they  are  not 
new.  They  are  mostly  ideas  which  we  like  to  say  we 
have  in  our  business,  but  which  if  you  will  very  care¬ 
fully  analyze,  you  w’ill  find  are  in  your  business  in 
name  only.  They  are  probably  not  being  operated  as 
intensively  nor  as  diligently  as  it  is  necessary  to  oper¬ 
ate  these  functions  to  produce  results. 

And,  if  you  will  discontinue  those  ideas,  systems, 
and  methods  which  are  not  functioning  properly  and 
select  the  methods  and  ideas  which  can  be  made  to 
function  by  the  proper  application  of  your  merchan¬ 
dising  organizations,  you  will  find  the  net  profit  results 
of  your  store  far  better. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  no 
magic  to  the  successful  and  profitable  merchandising 
of  a  store.  The  ingredients  contained  in  the  profitable 
o^jeration  of  a  department  store  are : 

(a)  One-third  common  sense  and  planning 

(b)  One-third  hard  work  and  alertness 

(c)  One-third  courage  and  vision. 

The  common  sense  and  the  hard  work  are  necessary 
to  the  planning  and  conduct  of  your  business,  and  the 
element  of  courage  is  necessary  to  eliminate  all  the 
costly  traditions  and  ignorances  which  still  prevail  in  the 
department  store  business.  Lay  down  a  plan  which 
replaces  the  divining  rod  with  the  certainty  of  analysis, 
planning  and  the  cold,  impersonal  calculation  of  results 
and  you  are  far  on  the  road  to  a  profitable  merchan¬ 
dising  program. 


“A  store’s  total  sales  volume  after  all  is  made  up  of 
a  great  number  of  unit  sales,  some  profitable  and  some 
not  profitable,  and  if  the  profitable  ones  do  not  bring 
in  enough  profit  to  cover  the  loss  of  the  unprofitable 
ones,  the  store  will  be  in  a  bad  way.  Stores  certainly 
should  know  which  of  their  sales  are  profitable  and  how 
much  profit  is  made  on  them,  and  they  should  know 
which  are  not  profitable  and  how  much  loss  comes  from 
them.  Otherwise  they  are  guessing  and  not  acting  on 
facts,  and  otherwise  they  cannot  control  their  operations 
as  is  necessary  in  so  highly  competitive  an  industry.” — 
From  “What  Is  the  Correct  Basis  for  Determining 
Profits?”  V.  A.  Hower,  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company, 
New  York. 


Proceedings — Traffic  Group — Eleventh  Annual 
Convention 

A  full  record  of  the  addresses  and  discussions  which 
took  place  at  the  Traffic  Group’s  Eleventh  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  in  May,  1930,  is  contained  in  the  Proceedings 
(213  pages)  now  ready  for  distribution. 

It  includes  important  final  reports  on  studies  under¬ 
taken  by  special  committees  which  bring  to  light  in¬ 
valuable  pointers  on  reducing  transportation  expense 
and  operating  costs. 

Pre-retailing — ^brokerage  fee — reserve  stockrooms— 
traffic,  receiving  and  marking  for  small  stores — are  but 
a  few  of  the  important  subjects  included. 

The  price  is  $4.75  per  copy  to  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups. 
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Better  Service  — 
Fewer  Elevators 


Brandeis  department  store 

in  Omaha  is  installing  new  Otis  Department- 
Store-Signal-G)ntrol  elevators  in  one  group  to 
replace  old  elevators  now  in  various  parts  of 
the  store. 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Advantages  of 
Otis  Department  Store  Elevators: 

Improved  service,  greater  passenger-carrying  capaaty 
Avoids  stumbling  hazard,  thru  self-leveling 


Modern  transportation  increases  earning  power 


OTIS 

ELEVATOR 

company 
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Are  We  Developing  Merchandising  Executives? 

Continued  from  paac  500 


of  the  main  elements  of  their  success  as  stores  and  their 
development  as  permanent  profitable  institutions. 

Canned  instruction,  siiecialized  detail  courses  and  the 
guidance  of  professional  training  directors  may  all  be 
necessary  and  helpful,  hut  they  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  instruction  given  by  one’s  associates,  tested  by 
one’s  own  actual  experience  and  made  an  integral  part 
of  one’s  character  through  free  discussion.  All  of  us 
are  unconsciously  developing  each  other  all  the  time. 
The  spirit  of  training  reejuires  that  that  interdependence 
he  made  con.scious  in  each  of  us,  and  arouse  in  each  of 
us  a  sense  of  resi)onsihility  for  making  it  constructive. 

>  Responsibility  of  Management 

Two  fundamental  things  are  necessary  to  make  possi¬ 
ble  this  spirit  of  training.  First,  there  must  be  a  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  each  executive  from  the  president 
down  to  the  head  of  the  smallest  department  that  the 
most  imix)rtant  responsibility  of  management  is  that  of 
developing  men.  That  we  have  such  high  turnover  of 
executives  in  our  department  stores  is  an  indication  of 
the  failure  of  many  as  individuals  to  measure  up  to 
their  tasks,  but  also  it  is  an  indictment  against  the  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  management  properly 
to  select  and  properly  to  develop  those  to  whom  they 
may  entrust  responsible  work.  This  in  itself  calls  for 
a  breadth  of  vision,  an  interest  in  human  beings  and  a 
social  ix)int  of  view  that  make  it  sound  idealistic.  Can 
any  of  us  deny  that  these  traits  are  necessary  to  the 
effectiveness  of  any  retail  executive?  Can  it  be  truth¬ 
fully  said  that  because  it  is  idealistic  it  is  impractical? 

The  responsibility  of  management  for  the  conscious 
development  of  their  associates  is  so  fundamental  that 
it  must  be  accepted  whole  heartedly  as  an  essential  fac¬ 
tor  of  success  by  any  individual  or  company.  Failure 
to  accept  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  nepotism,  favoritism 
and  politics  that  have  wrecked  many  business  firms  and 
ruined  many  useful  careers. 

The  second  fundamental  requisite  to  the  development 
of  this  training  spirit  is  a  simple  but  general  recognition 
of  the  psychological  fact  that  only  those  who  are  study¬ 
ing  can  teach  and  on  the  reverse  side  that  honest 
teaching  inspires  honest  studying  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  This  means  that  all  retail  executives  must 
keep  themselves  open  minded  at  all  times,  willing  and 
anxious  to  learn  from  anyone  who  has  something  to 
teach.  It  calls  for  open  mindedness — and  also  for 
humility.  The  old  timer  who  thinks  new  ideas  are  the 
bunk  is  as  dangerous  as  the  cocksure  young  reformer 
who  thinks  experience  is  of  no  use  and  that  his  formu¬ 
las  and  ratios  are  the  true  religion.  Out  of  these  can 
develop  the  spirit  of  training  that  transcends  any  specific 
content  of  instruction  and  that  is  essential  for  the 
development  of  responsible  executives. 

Qualities  of  Mind  For  Merchandise  Executives 

There  are  certain  qualities  of  mind  that  men  need 
to'  be  profit-making  merchandise  executives.  It  may 
be  rash  to  name  them  but  to  start  discussion  let  me 


venture  such  rashness.  Above  all  is  intelligence,  then 
judgment,  then  alertness,  then  shrewdness,  and  then 
l)readth.  It  must  he  an  active  rather  than  a  passive 
mind  and  must  be  geared  for  quick  decision.  Granted 
these,  a  man  will  learn  quickly  and  continuously,  and 
learn,  too,  both  the  easily  codifiable  facts  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  technique  of  his  merchandising  and 
also  the  less  exact  hut  even  more  vital  knowledge  of 
how  to  judge  values  and  how  to  influence  his  fellow 
men.  Without  them  he  cannot  learn  all  these  factors 
and  so  l)ecome  a  well  balanced  executive  nor  can  be 
master  the  art  of  trading  and  so  make  of  his  life  experi¬ 
ence  anything  save  merely  a  groove  of  limiting  habits. 

W’hile  thc.se  traits  of  mind  are  not  the  jxjssession  of 
all  mankind,  they  are  found  in  sufficient  though  variable 
degrees  among  a  great  number,  and  are  traits  that  bear 
little  if  any  relation  to  cultural  background  or  stages  of 
intellectual  development.  Men  and  women  possessing 
them  are  all  around  us,  working  in  our  own  stores.  If 
we  are  wise  enough — and  we  are  not — we  can  recognize 
them  and  help  them  to  develop  themselves.  Such  recog¬ 
nition  and  such  helpfulness  is  but  enlightened  self-inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  present  management  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  success  of  the  institution  for  which  it  is 
responsible.  Knowing  the  qualities  of  mind  we  need,  ' 
recognizing  the  responsibility  for  giving  them  full  scope 
for  the  broadest  self  develo])nient  through  participation 
of  the  training  .spirit,  we  should  confidently  put  them 
to  work.  Work  is  the  great  disciplinarian  and  Life  the 
greatest  teacher.  We  can  only  be  helpful  in  encourag¬ 
ing  each  other  to  master  the  demands  work  imposes 
and  to  learn  the  lessons  of  Life.  We  must  put  people 
with  these  mental  traits  to  work — we  must  assist  them 
in  relating  their  work  to  the  total  task  and  encourage 
them  to  see  for  themselves  the  totality  of  the  tasks  of 
profitable  retail  distribution. 

Working  Out  Methods 

This  may  sound  easy.  It  i.s  infinitely  difficult,  though 
infinitely  worthwhile.  Each  store  and  each  executive 
must  work  out  his  own  specific  methods  for  attempting 
accomplishment.  The  development  of  specialized  in¬ 
struction,  the  auxiliary  use  of  ])rofe.ssional  instructions 
and  educational  agencies,  are  all  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  methods  that  can  be  employed  to  stimulate  and 
nurture  the  training  sjjirit.  More  than  on  these,  how¬ 
ever,  its  existence  and  effectiveness  depend  upon  the 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  management.  This 
is  a  common  need  of  all  retail  stores  and  is  today  so 
pressing  a  need  as  to  warrant  far  more  research  and 
far  more  community  of  effort  than  it  has  been  given 
up  to  now. 

The  emjdoyment  of  right  potential  talent  and  its  full 
develo])ment  is  generally  described  as  personnel  work. 
Hut  personnel  work  to  be  effective  at  all  must  be  inte¬ 
grated  directly  to  management,  since  it  is  but  a  special¬ 
ized  expression  of  the  philosophy  that  mu.st  l)e  shared 
by  all  successful  executives  and  that  must  be  adhered  to 
up  and  down  the  line  in  the  execution  of  sound  merchan- 
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dising.  This  philosophy  of  personnel  can  best  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  determination  to  find  and  nurture  the  latent 
qualities  in  men  and  as  an  appreciation  of  an  obligation 
to  develop  to  its  ultimate  the  potential  usefulness  of 
all  who  are  associated  in  a  common  enterprise. 

Whatever  w’ork  is  undertaken  to  translate  this  phil¬ 


osophy  into  current  practice  must  be  kept  as  an  integral 
phase  of  management  and  recognized  as  an  inherent 
part  of  economic  administration. 

Sound  personnel  control  affects  the  largest  single  item 
of  expense  and  also  influences  the  most  important, 
most  complex  and  most  subtle  factor  in  merchandising. 


“Unless  the  stocks  are  balanced  by  having  the  things 
that  are  most  wanted,  it  really  doesn’t  make  much 
difference  from  the  standpoint  of  effectiveness  whether 
stocks  are  big  or  small.” — From  “Inventories  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Investments  and  Profits,”  Lew  Hahn,  President 
Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.  New  York. 

*  *  *  * 

“Merchandi.se  analysis  merely  means  going  back  step 
by  .step  over  each  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
that  make  for  successful  merchandising  and  seeing 
which  one  of  these  we  have  violated.  We  have  yet  to 
find  the  case  where  an  unprofitable  operation  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  department  was  not  the  result  of  a  violation  of  one 
or  more  of  these  basic  principles  underlying  successful 
merchandising.” — From  “Merchandise  Analysis — For 
More  Profit”,  R.  C.  Kramer,  Amos  Parrish  &  Company, 
New  York. 


STORE  MANAGERS’  COUNCIL 
is  the  title  of  a  page  which  will  be  devoted  in  each 
month’s  issue  of  The  Bulletin  to  general  manage¬ 
ment  problems  of  store  operation.  Through  this  forum 
will  be  reproduced  a  series  of  articles,  news  items, 
practical  ideas  and  experiences  with  management  prob¬ 
lems  of  direct  interest  to  Store  Managers. 

The  series  begins  in  this  issue  with  an  article  by 
Bernard  W.  Smith  on  “Methods  For  Analyzing  De¬ 
partment  Operation  Efficiency”.  It  will  be  followed,  at 
first,  by  other  pertinent  articles  on  reducing  store  oper¬ 
ating  expenses. 

Store  Managers  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  Store 
Managers’  Division  any  facts,  ideas,  or  experiences  en¬ 
countered  in  their  own  stores  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  other  Managers.  The  value  of  this  monthly  forum 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  you  cooperate. 


Irs  NOT  TOO  EARLY 
TO  BE  THINKING  ABOUT 


HOLIDAY 

PACKING 


Much  of  your  1930  Holiday  Packing  can  be  finished  in  the 
coming  weeks  by  your  regular  packing  room  force  ...  no 
haste  ...  no  extra  expense  ...  no  mistakes  ...  no  worries. 

UNIT  PACKAGING  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
DELIVERY  BOXES  POINTS  THE  WAY 
H  &  D  Package  Engineers  are  ready  to  work  with  you  in 
developing  sizes,  specifications  and  the  preparation  of  sam¬ 
ples  suitable  for  packing  goods  in  anticipation  of  the  holiday 
rush.  Frequently,  fiiaory  pre-packing  can  be  done  at  your 
suppliers’  fiiaories  with  advantages  to  both  shipper  and 
receiver.  Ask  for  an  H  &  D  Package  Engineer  to  discuss 
these  possibilities  with  you. 

THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

453  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  SDALICH.*^ SHIPPING  BOXES 
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Deputy  Eaves-Droppers 


A  LL  well  brought  up  children  are  taught  that  it  is  the 

height  of  rudeness  deliberately  to  listen  to  conver¬ 
sations  not  intended  for  their  ears.  Repeating  remarks 
heard  in  this  way  makes  the  offense  doubly  damning, 
but  such  conduct  has  to  be  transferred  from  the  vice  to 
the  virtue  columns  under  certain  conditions. 

Most  outstandingly  successful  motion  picture  theatre 
owners  make  a  practice  of  standing  in  the  lobby  toward 
the  close  of  a  performance,  to  listen  to  the  comments  of 
patrons  as  they  leave.  In  some  of  the  large  New  York 
theatres  the  ushers  are  now  deputy  eaves-droppers  and 
are  provided  with  note  pads  on  which  to  record  all 
comments  which  they  overhear  concerning  the  pro¬ 
grams  or  the  theatre.  Box  office  returns  may  be  a  very 
definite  guide  as  to  popular  taste,  but  the  enthusiasm  or 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  thus  gathered  furnish 
these  canny  students  of  “What  the  Public  Wants’*  with 
many  valuable  clues.  ' 

Customer  Contacts 

Retailers  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book. 

Owners  of  small  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops  come  directly  in  contact  with  their  customers. 
Those  who  really  belong  in  the  craft  make  mental  note 
of  expressions  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  those  whom 
they  wait  on;  perhaps  “weighting”  them  according  to 
the  purchasing  power  or  influence  in  the  community  of 
the  individual. 

In  large  establishments  these  direct  contacts  become 
less  frequent.  Buyers  who  spend  considerable  time  on 
the  floor  gain  these  first  hand  reactions  to  their  selec- 


of  goods  are  being  introduced,  a  “little  pitcher”  with 
Jumbo  ears  should  be  right  on  the  job. 

Shows  Danger  Signals 

But  in  addition  to  the  reactions  of  customers  to  arti¬ 
cles  on  display,  an  efficient  eaves-dropper  can  pick  up 
many  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  concerning 
the  service,  and  about  unsatisfied  wants  that  may  open 
up  new  and  profitable  possibilities.  “Wouldn’t  you  think 

somebody  in  this  town  would  have  - ?  I’ve 

been  simply  chasing  my  feet  off  trying  to  find  one.” 
A  want  slip  system  might  catch  that,  if  contientiously 
used. 

But — “Isn’t  this  air  awful !  My  head’s  just  pounding. 
Let  the  rest  of  the  things  go.  I’ve  got  to  get  out  of 
here.”  or  “I’ll  never  come  here  again  if  I  can  help  it. 
That  girl  was  simply  insulting!”  or  “I  waited  almost 

half  an  hour  for  that  package.  I  think  I’ll  try - - 

next  time.  They  say  the  service  is  much  better.”  Such 
reports  ought  to  be  written  in  red  ink  and  heeded  as 
definite  danger  signals. 

The  boosts  as  well  as  tlie  knocks  should  be  garnered, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  customers  more  of  the  things 
that  definitely  attract  them.  “I  just  love  to  come  here. 
The  clerks  are  so  courteous  and  really  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  you.” — “Isn’t  this  handy!  They’ve  a  lunch 
counter  right  over  there  now.  Let’s  get  something  and 
keep  on  with  our  shopping.” — “Isn’t  that  an  attractive 
way  to  display  blouses!  I  really  ought  to  get  one  for 
my  grey  suit.” 

Reports  of  Definite  Value 


tions  and  they  are  of  great  value  to  them.  The  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  responsible  for  shaping  the  policies  of 
the  store,  however  too  seldom  met  their  customers  face 
to  face. 

This  is  unfortunate.  An  occasional  day  spent  in  delib¬ 
erate  eaves-dropping  about  a  store  will  be  well  invested. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  especially  in  large  concerns  with 
many  departments  and  a  varied  clientele,  deputy  eaves¬ 
droppers  should  be  hired  and  posted  about,  or  shoppers 
can  be  instructed  to  report  conversations  concerning  the 
store  or  the  merchandise  as  a  part  of  their  duties. 

“Oh,  Laura,  aren’t  those  just  too  cunning!”  “My 
dear,  aren’t  those  simply  ridiculous!  Who  would  ever 
want  one?”  “There’s  just  the  thing  I’ve  been  looking 
for!” 

Such  comments  about  the  merchandise  are  of  definite 
value.  Particularly  when  new  fashions  or  new  types 


At  the  present  time  the  question  of  customer  services 
looms  large  on  the  horizon.  Are  merchants  “pampering” 
the  public?  A  deputy  eaves-dropper  should  be  able  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  question  of  which  services  arc 
really  appreciated.  As  a  means  of  getting  a  line  on  lag¬ 
ging  departments,  too,  reports  can  be  of  definite  value. 

Of  course  “actions  speak  louder  than  words”  and 
sales  checks  than  chatter  but  a  compilation  of  the  com¬ 
ments  of  customers,  with,  perhaps,  additional  notes  as 
to  the  types  of  people  making  them,  will  make  engross¬ 
ing  reading  for  the  alert  owner  or  manager  who  can 
not  find  time  to  do  his  own  listening  in.  Perhaps  we  will 
presently  see  in  the  Help  Wanted  columns  of  our  news¬ 
papers  something  like  the  following:  “Wanted — Eaves¬ 
dropper.  Must  be  industrious,  of  inconspicuous  appear¬ 
ance  and  have  a  good  memory.  Training  in  psychology 
an  asset.”  K.  N. 


“I  believe  that  if  stores  more  generally  adopted  that 
policy  of  cultivating  the  friends  that  you  have  and 
finding  out  why  they  are  only  a  friend  in  your  house 
furnishings  department  and  why  they  don’t  buy  your 
millinery  or  why  they  don’t  buy  your  shoes,  I  think  you 
would  all  find  that  ou  have  a  tremendous  source  of  mer¬ 
chandise  information  there  and  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  you  will  find  out  how  you  yourselves  are  lacking 
and  why  certain  departments  in  your  stores  are  not 
going  ahead.”  —  From  “Charge  Sales  Promotion 
Through  the  Credit  Man”,  J.  H.  Edgerton,  Hahn  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 


“The  progress  of  all  the  world  can  be  measured  by 
the  progress  of  transportation  and  I  believe  that  trans¬ 
portation,  in  the  next  ten  years,  will  bring  to  us  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  order  of  things  in  retailing — 1940  will  see 
a  new  era  of  things  as  they  affect  your  job  and  mine, 
and  while  we  are  now  desperately  trying  to  match  last 
year’s  volume  figures,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  next 
year — ^and  the  year  after,  if  we  hope  to  stay  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.” — From  “Coordinated  Selling  &  Promotion”,  C. 
Gordon  Anderson,  Director  of  Sales  and  Publicity, 
Burdine’s,  Miami,  Florida. 
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Expense  Problems 

Expenses  must  rise.  That  may  sound  like  heresy 
but  those  of  you  who  have  tried  to  reduce  them  can 
.appreciate  my  point.  As  the  years  go  on,  our  invest¬ 
ments  in  physical  assets  increase.  That  means  larger 
interest  charges,  more  depreciation,  greater  chance  for 
obsolescence.  Advertising  rates  are  increasing  all  over 
the  country.  You  are  lucky  in  your  town  if  you  are 
keeping  them  stationary.  I  don’t  know  many  who  have 
decreased  them.  Wages  must  increase  for  just  as  the 
store  owner  wants  to  earn  more  profit,  so  does  every 
employee  want  to  earn  more  money.  I  believe  no  man 
or  woman  can  be  happy  whose  income  is  long  station¬ 
ary.  The  luxuries  of  yesterday  are  the  necessities  of  to¬ 
morrow.  As  our  horizon  widens,  so  must  our  personal 
expense  budget  increase.  We  want,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  well  as  some  of  the 
luxuries.  This  applies  not  only  to  your  sales  clerk  and 
shipping  boy  but  to  your  controller  and  merchandising 
man,  to  your  store  owner  and  publicity  man.  The  busi¬ 
ness  can  prosper  only  if,  as  the  years  go  by,  each  per¬ 
son  in  it  receives  more  compensation  as  he  deserves  it. 

I  state  that  qualification  advisedly  because  I  have 
never  been  a  proponent  of  useless  spending  or  reckless 
wage  increases.  I  demand  from  my  subordinates,  as 
do  the  officers  of  our  corporation,  full  value  for  every 
dollar  that  they  receive  but  we  are  very  anxious  that 
those  who  help  us  to  build  the  institution  shall  share  in 
its  prosperity.  You  will  pardon  me  I  hope,  for  digress¬ 
ing  so  long  on  this  one  small  phase,  but  I  consider  it 
very  important.  So,  then,  the  salary  of  the  individual 
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must  increase.  This  means  that  there  must  be  greater 
production  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  The  most  effi¬ 
cient  methods  must  be  used  that  have  been  conceived, 
and  we,  as  controllers,  owe  it  to  our  organizations  to 
be  the  first  ones  to  set  an  example,  so  that  our  Con¬ 
trollers’  Offices  can  run  most  efficiently  at  less  expense 
per  transaction  but,  if  possible,  also  at  a  greater  reward 
to  the  individual  who  makes  good. — From  "The  Future 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Controllers’  Congress”  Ernest 
Kate  Macy^s,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Business  Mortality 

A  business  firm  or  individual  business  totters.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  follows.  Creditors  lose  huge  sums.  Last  year 
$650,000,000  went  overboard  in  this  manner.  Why? 

A  study,  just  concluded,  made  by  Yale  University 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  acting 
jointly,  of  the  causes  of  bankruptcy  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  selected  by  the  investigators  as  typical  for  “clini¬ 
cal  purposes’’,  reveals  at  least  some  of  the  causes.  Listed 
under  three  separate  heads  (personal,  business  methods 
employed,  and  credit),  they  appear  to  be: 

1.  Illness,  accidents,  living  beyond  personal  means 
and  poor  business  training. 

2.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  systems,  of 
value  of  inventories  and  the  rule  of  turnover. 

3.  Improper  extension  of  credit. 

The  study  further  revealed  that  75  per  cent  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies  in  New  Jersey  last  year  were  preventable. — 
Nation’s  Business. 


The 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  Oldest  American  Fire  and 
Marine  Iniurance  Company— 
Founded  1792 

and  its  affiliated  companiee 
write  Itractically  every  form 
of  insurance  except  life 


The  modern  store  is  more  than 
a  pleasant  place  to  shop.  It 
offers  better  service  and  greater 
values,  due  to  increased  efficiency 
which  reduces  overhead. 

The  modernization  of  many  a  retail 
establishment  has  started  hvm  the 
management’s  desire  to  reduce  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  The  White  Fireman  has 
been  called  upon  to  show  how  fire 
hazards  might  be  improved.  The 
White  Fireman’s  advice  has  led  to 
the  installation  of  protective  equip¬ 
ment,  to  the  institution  of  better 
housekeeping  supervision  and  to 
changes  in  building  construction 
and  layout. 

Such  improvements,  made  in  the 
interest  of  fire-safety,  frequently  have 
resulted  in  a  general  improvement  of 
operating  efficiency.  Thus,  by  showing 
retailers  how  to  reduce  fire  hazards 
and  secure  lower  insurance  rates, 
the  White  Fireman  has  helped  them 
in  their  efforts  to  give  the  consumer 
more  for  her  money. 

The  White  Fireman,  symbol  of  the 
loss-prevention  engineering  service 
supported  by  insurance  companies,  is 
working  constantly  to  prevent  loss 
from  fire.  The  owner  of  any  type  of 
property— mercantile,  industrial, 
institutional  or  residential— may  se¬ 
cure  the  benefits  of  his  service 
through  responsible  insurance  agents 
and  brokers. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  fVe  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us. 


SUPERINTENDENT— SERVICE  MANAGER 

Superintendent,  due  to  impending  changes,  wishes  new  con¬ 
nection.  Experience  covers  wide  range,  which  includes  all 
branches  of  service  as  represented  by  personnel,  employment, 
expense  purchasing,  building  maintenance,  shipping  and  garage. 
H-63-30. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Young  woman  with  Eastern  and  Southern  experience  desires 
position  as  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager.  Several 
years  practical  experience — can  write  forceful,  salesproducing 
copy.  Able  to  furnish  satisfactory  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Perfer  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  but  willing 
to  go  anywhere.  No  encumbrances.  H-64-30. 


CONTROLLER 

Controller  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  department  store 
accounting  and  control  based  on  excellent  store  experience  and 
previous  public  accounting  work,  desires  position.  First  class 
references.  H-65-30. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Position  as  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent  desired 
by  thoroughly  experiertced  executive — Pacific  coast  location 
perfered.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to  make  change.  In 
charge  of  employment  in  a  large  department  store  and  also  has 
been  in  charge  of  adjustments  and  various  service  departments, 
including  elevators,  telephones  and  telephone  orders,  mail  orders, 
and  floor  service.  H-66-30. 

ALTERATION  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 

Manager  with  ten  years  experience  as  manager  of  Ladies' 
alteration  department  wishes  position.  Can  also  do  buying  of 
garments  and  manage  a  specialty  shop.  Thoroughly  qualified. 
H-67-30. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Superintendent  and  employment  manager  with  excellent  ex¬ 
perience  wishes  position.  Efficient  in  budgeting  and  control  of 
expenses.  Very  successful  in  grading  up  and  reorganizing 
personnel.  Married,  age  36.  Can  furnish  best  of  references. 
H-68-30. 
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CONTROLLER  | 

Young  man  having  auditing,  chain  store  and  departmeafl 
store  experience  desires  position  as  Controller  or  Assistw^ 
Controller.  Excellent  references.  Formerly  with  leading  chai*; 
department  store  as  Controller.  H-69-30. 

t 

SUPERINTENDENT  > 


Position  desired  as  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent- 
First  class  experience  covering  employment  management,  per-' 
sonnel  training,  expense  control,  building  maintenance,  sale* 
promotion,  floor  management,  and  all  service  details.  Excdli 
in  organizing.  H-70-30.  | 

I 

DISPLAY  MANAGER  J 

Thorough  knowledge  of  all  department  store  merchandis^ 
department  layouts  and  fixture  designing.  National  reputatio^ 
Business  administration  and  art  training.  Competent  and  high 
grade  man.  H-71-30. 


FURNITURE  BUYER 

■# 

Position  as  furniture  buyer  or  assistant  desired  by  thoroughly! 
exj^rienced  man  with  a  knowledge  of  furniture  periods  andj 
design.  Knows  domestic  and  foreign  market.  H-72-30.  * 


STYLIST 

Fabric  stylist  available.  Graduate  of  the  Costume  Art  course! 
of  the  As.sociation.  First  rate  dressmaker,  able  to  give  sound! 
advice  on  construction  of  garments  as  well  as  fashions.  Veryl 
valuable  in  a  piece  gootls  department.  Excellent  references.^ 
H-73-30. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 

.Advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager,  accustomed  to- 
starting  from  beginning  with  promotional  planning  and  carry-^ 
ing  it  all  the  way  through  to  check-up  awl  analysis.  Producesji 
“selling”  advertising  rather  than  “pretty”  advertising.  H-74-30.^ 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Personnel  and  training  director  and  assistant  superintendert^ 
with  ten  years  experience  in  store  in  Middle  West.  Wishes  toj 
locate  in  East.  Young  woman  w’ith  initiative  and  ability.! 
H -75-30. 

STORE  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  ((ualilied  store  manager  with  twenty  years  ex 
lierience  in  buying  and  selling  furniture,  rugs,  draperies  and 
housefumishings ;  special  knowledge  of  corporate  affairs,  office 
and  collection  management,  executive  and  administrative  duti<»,\ 
<lcsires  position  with  large  corporation  where  an  opportunity! 
exists  for  a  well-qualified  executive  with  a  good  knowledge! 
of  business  in  all  its  phases.  H-76-30. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

.An  advertising  manager  and  sales  promotion  executive  of^ 
varied  and  successful  experience  wishes  to  connect  with  a  de-^ 
jiartment  store  where  loyalty,  earnest  and  intelligent  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  reliability  will  be  appreciated.  Salary  moderate  if  real;; 
opportunitv  exists.  Prefer  New  York  or  Eastern  citv.  H-77-30.^ 

CONTROLLER— STORE  MANAGER  f 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  retail  methods  and  best  moderaT 
systems.  Has  made  unusual  record  for  reduction  in  payroll,  alsot 
trained  in  handling  personnel,  building  maintenance  and  supldy/ 
purchasing.  Seeks  connection  with  store  having  sales  abovej 
three  million.  H-78-30. 


